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The Whittling Log 


T’S A RARE high school we visit that doesn’t show signs 
of student energy going to waste. We don’t mean vandal- 
ism—destruction of school property like broken windows, 
ripped out plumbing and ink blots splashed on classic busts. 
Such petty crimes can usually be traced down and dealt 
with by a wide-awake student court. 

No, we mean something more unconscious and less repre- 
hensible—just the ordinary kind of aimless things people do 
with pencils, pens, and knives, when they are loafing or 
their minds are woolgathering. For instance, covering the 
walls around a telephone booth with pencilled telephone 
numbers; playing tic-tac-toe on the pages of a library book; 
tearing paper into a thousand bits of confetti and strewing 
it broadcast through the halls; “doodling” names and mono- 
grams and elaborate geometric designs on desk blotters 
while waiting for an appointment; carving initials in the 
solid oak of school furniture in home room or study hall. 

Guilty or not guilty? Well, you're a mighty unusual 
human being if you haven't done some of these things 
some time. You didn’t mean to injure any property or spoil 
the looks of clean and beautiful equipment. You just had 
to let off some of that over-flowing nervous energy. 

We heard about an antidote the other day that might be 
a good tip for schools. In the Cheqamegon National Park 
in Wisconsin, the park authorities have set up a “whittling 
log.” It consists of a section of a big tree trunk some 10 
feet long, with the bark stripped off. It is mounted hori- 
zontally on heavy posts planted in the ground about waist 
high. Above the strange-looking contraption is a little plac- 
ard reading: “If you must whittle, whittle here!” 

Now isn’t that sensible® Since time immemorial men and 
boys have felt the urge to whittle. They have carved billions 
of names, dates, initials, not to mention hearts and flowers 
and other sentimental mementoes for the girl friend. The 
possession of a jackknife is an open bid to the whittler in 
all of us. And if a man wants to whittle (or a woman, for 
that matter), he should have his chance. 

Yet this wealth of artistic talent has had to be expended 
on school desks or living trees! It has left unsightly scars, 
given fungus and insects a chance to grow, and sometimes 
even killed substantial trees. 

Here's an idea for the G.O. or Student Council. Why not 
a whittling log (or fence) on every school ground? How 
about letting conservation begin at home? And—now our 
imagination begins to run riot—why not a “doodling cor- 
ner,” or even better, a wall for practicing mural painting? 
Every school has a bare, undecorated space somewhere. 
Ask your Art Department to help: 

But remember—“if you must whittle, whittle here!” 


A teacher, explaining inflation, 
Its after effects and causation, 
Advised all her scholars 
To save up their dollars 
And buy bonds to safeguard the Natibn. 








The RANGE FINDER 











VERY once in a while 
something happens to 
throw the spotlight of publicity 
on high school sororities and 
fraternities, revealing the seam- 
ier side of these organizations. 
At White Plains, N. Y., the 
worst possible thing happened— 
an 18-year-old girl committed 
suicide because she feared her 
15-year-old sister would be 
blackballed. 

This tragedy is a heart-rend- 
ing reminder that sororities 
and fraternities are not the solu- 
tion to the problem of what to 
do about the social life of high school people. 

Wanting to hear the affirmative side of the question right 
out of the horse’s mouth, we looked up a high schol friend 
we know to be a fraternity booster. 

“What's the strongest argument in their favor?” we asked. 

“I'd say they help school social life—give girls and fellows 
a chance to have good times—parties and dancing.” 

“You mean they provide good times for some of the stu- 
dents. Not everybody is welcome at these parties, are they?” 

“Of course not. We've got 5,000 students in our school. 
How could we invite everybody? Figure it out for yourself!” 

“What about class parties, or parties sponsored by recog- 
nized school groups, such as the Student Council, the Mono- 
gram Club, and others?” 

“Yeah, they’re O.K. as far as they go. But they don't 
have dances often enough. Anyhow, we like to have our own 
bunch.” 

“Oh!—exclusive stuff—snob. appeal—the falsely superior 
teeling of ‘I belong to something you don’t belong to.” 

“What’s wrong with that?” 

“Well you saw what happened to the White Plains girl. 
There certainly was something wrong there.” 

“Sure, maybe there was something wrong with the girl.” 

“But why should girls—or anybody—be subjected to such 
abuse? Think of the thousands who are blackballed. Have 
you any idea of the suffering some of them go through?” 

“They get over it. It’s life—the ups and downs. Some win, 
some lose. Say, you don’t think everybody’s as good as 
everybody else, do you?” 

“Do you think that all students in fraternities are the 
‘good skates,’ and all the ones not in them are social misfits?” 

“Well, there are exceptions. Sometimes a good guy gets 
blackballed and a louse gets elected.” 

“There you go again — classifying people as ‘good’ or 
‘lousy.’ You are entitled to your own opinion of people you 
know. But you have no right to sit as judge and deal out 
penalties to those you don’t like. No student should have 
the power to blackball others.” 
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N. ¥. Herald Tribune 


Students with arguments for or against high school secret 
societies are invited to send them to the Range Finder. 
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Japanese Threaten 
India, Burma Road 


Outnumbered British and American 
fiers are fighting back hard and bril- 
liantly in Burma, But the Japanese tide 
continues to flow toward India. 

What Will the Indians Do? Military 
defense is not the only British problem 
in India. How will India’s restless, dis- 
contented millions react to Japanese 
invasion? 

When Chiang Kai-shek returned 
from his recent visit to India he said: 
“| hope Britain . . . as speedily as pos- 
sible ‘a ill give the Indian people real 
political power so they will be in a 
position to develop further their spir- 
itual and material strength.” 

The British are listening. Sir Stafford 
Cripps told the House of Commons that 
the British Government was “much con- 


cerned” over India. 


What Is the Threat to China? The 
invasion of Burma is a threat to China 
as well as India. Mandalay and Lashio 
are key points on the Burma Road sup- 
ply route to China. 

But, Calcutta and Chittagong could 
also be used as ports of entry to China. 
Railroads and rivers lead from these In- 
dian cities to Sadiya. Here is the begin- 
ning of the Assam-Sichang Road into 
China. 

The Assam Road runs for 2,300 miles 
across the towering Himalayas. It is 
only about two-thirds finished, but 
Chinese are toiling on it night and day. 


Stee! girders reinforce Buddhist shrines in Burma against 
bombardment. Burma is famous for its shrines. About 85% of 
Burmese are Buddhist. About 150 million Buddhists in world. 
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New Assam Road, from Chungking to India, may replace Burma Road for China 


Economic Blueprint 
For Post-War World 


What kind of post-war world are we 
fighting for? The first specific answer 
to this question is in a British-American 
Declaration of Intentions. 

The declaration provides a means for 
adjusting Britain’s lend-lease debt to 
the United States. But it goes much 
further. Both countries agree to break 
down the tariff barriers which have 





clogged the channels of international 
trade. And they will do away with all dis- 
crimination in international commerce. 

What Does This Foreshadow? It fore- 
shadows a more liberal economic sys- 
tem for the whole world. 

In Article 4 of the Atlantic Charter, 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill gave notice that their govern- 
ments “will endeavor . . . to further the 
enjoyment by all states . . . victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials of 
the world .. ” This is being done. 


Press Asst 


British soldiers who had been stationed at Rangoon are 
drilling in shadow of a Buddhist shrine. Rangoon is now 
evacuated. Scorched earth policy left deserted city in ruins. 


More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page 
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West Coast “Nisei” 
Present a Problem 


The Secretary of War has been au- 
thorized to evacuate anyone, citizen or 
alien, out of a “military area” whenever 
necessary. , 

Last week, truckloads of soldiers with 
fixed bayonets and machine guns rolled 
intu the Fish Harbor area of Los An- 
geles, near naval establishments. Jap- 
anese residents were removed. 

Why West Coast Japanese Are a 
Problem. Many Chinese came to Cali- 
fornia to work in the gold-rush, railroad- 
building days during the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Californians became 
alarmed at their numbers. In 1882 a law 


was passed excluding Chinese from mi- | 


grating to the United States. 

This caused a labor shortage, and op- 
erators of large farms began to import 
Japanese as workers. The Japanese be- 
came truck gardeners, storekeepers, and 
fishermen. So many of them came that 
again white Californians grew uneasy. 
Japan and the United States made a 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement” in 1907, 
which stopped Japanese immigration. 

How Many Japanese Are There on 
the West Coast? There are 98.000 Japa- 
nese on our Pacific Coast, most of 
whom are in California. There are a few 
thousands in Washington and Oregon. 
Many of them were born in Japan. 
These are “enemy aliens.” The govern- 
ment can handle them without any 
trouble. But 65,000 of them were born 
in this country, and are entitled to all 
the rights of American citizens. These 
Japanese are the real problem. 

Why Are They a Problem? Most of 
the Nisei (American-born Japanese) are 
just as loyal Americans as any of us. 
Many are serving in the Army. One 
Japanese leader in California spoke of 
“resentment” shown by young Japanese 
over Pear] Harbor. “Resentment against 
whom?” he was asked. “Against Japan,” 
was the reply. 

A California school teacher told ut a 
six-year-old American-born Japanese 
child who told her: “I couldn't sleep 
during the blackout. I was afraid the 
Japanese would come.” 

But white Californians are afraid that 
there may be spies and saboteurs scat- 
tered among the loyal Nisei. 

What Do the Nisei Think? The Japa- 
nese-American Citizens League has a 
membership of 20,000. Its leaders say 
the American governmen* has been 
“very fair.” They have “great faith” in 
it, and “are ready to follow orders.” 

“But,” they say, “if it's dangerous tor 
second-generation Japanese to remain, 
what of second-generation Italians and 
Germans? Discrimination like that is 
what we would object to.” 
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Fighting Igorots (left) are helping drive enemy back on Bataan Peninsula. ee 
Conferring (right) are Major Gen. Wainwright and General MacArthur. se” 
General Douglas MacArthur has paid tribute to the “gallant Igorots.’ The 
The Igorots are non-Christian tribesmen of the Philippines. preach 
General MacArthur told how the Igorots mounted American tanks, workin 
and guided them through dense Bataan jungles. “For sheer heart-stop- Sunday 
ping desperation,” said the General, “I have never known the equal of annour 
those Igorots riding the tanks . . . The 20th Japanese Infantry Regiment the nev 
was completely annihilated. . . . ” : He is | 
From Mindanao, one of the leaders of the knife-wielding Moro bolo econon 
men telegraphed General MacArthur on Washington's birthday. He said: Dr. : 
“Your great father’s sabre is used in our war against the enemy and his brillian 
picture is in my headquarters.” General MacArthur's father was once where 
military governor of the Philippines team. | 
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Church of England 





The Most ee and Right “" 
orable William Temple, fechthop 0 
York, will beeome Archbishop of 
terbury and. Primate of All England on 
April 1. He Noe succeed the Most Rev- 
erend and ee Honorable Cosmo 
Gordon is x 

Who a a 
bury? The 
is the head of the Che Church of En 5 
This church, with its affiliates in other 
countries, has 40 million members. One 
of those affiliates is the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is an 
important political as well as religious 
figure. He ranks next to the Royal fam- 
ily, above even the Prime Minister. 

In announcing his retirement, Dr. 
Lang said: “In ordinary times I might 
have been able to continue my work 
for a few more years. But the times are 
not ordinary. . When this war is 
over great tasks of reconstruction must 
await the Church as well as the State. 
Preparation for these tasks must begin 
now. 

The New Primate. Dr. Temple was 
preaching in a bombed-out church in a 
working-class section of Hull on the 
Sunday night that his appointment was 
announ That is c¢ y racteriatic of 
the new leader of the Anglican Church. 
He is known for his advanced views on 
economic and political questions. 

Dr. Temple is 60 years old. He had a 
brilliant se: ic career at Oxford, 
where he was captain of the rugby 
team. He returned to the university to 
lecture on philosophy. After that he be- 
came headmaster of Repton School. His 
next post was as rector of fashionable 
St. James’s Church in London. He also 


served as chaplain to the King. 
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War Labor Board's 
First Major Test Case 


The National War Labor Board has 
opened hearings on the Little Steel 
labor cases. 

What Is the NWLB? The National 
War Labor Board (William H. Davis, 
chairman) is the new government 
agency set up to handle wartime labor 
disputes. It takes the place of the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board. That 
board broke up over the demand of the 
United Mine Workers for a union shop 
in captive coal mines. When the media- 

‘ian None refused to grant this, the 
Cl L O. members of the board resigned. 

What Is the Little Steel Dispute? The 
C.1.0. Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee is demanding a dollar-a-day 
wage increase and a union shop in Little 
Steel plants (Bethlehem, Republic, 
Youngstown, Inland). - 

What Is Its Significance? It is the 
first big case to come before the War 
Labor Board. It will therefore be a test 
of whether that board can operate more 
successfully than its predecessor. 

The decision will show the board’s 
attitude on two major labor issues: 

*(1) Are wages to be allowed to go 
up? Or are they to be held at present 
levels, like the prices of commodities? 
_ (2) Is labor to be allowed to 
its claims for the union shop? Or is this 
question to be left “as is”? 

What is the Present Labor Situation? 
Strikes have recently broken out again. 
The latest report shows twenty-four 
strikes in progress. This has led to re- 
newed demands in Congress for anti- 
strike legislation. 
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U. 8S. Army Signal Corps. Approved by War Dept. Censor 


Para-ski troopers of the 503rd Parachute 
Battalion put on their skis after descent 
from planes over Alta, Utah. Skis are 
dropped separately. (See front cover.) 


Uncle Sam Prospects 
For High-Cost Ores 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes has 
asked Congress to approve a program 
for developing our low-grade, high-cost 
mineral reserves. 

What Are “Low-Grade, High-Cost” 
Minerals? They are supplies of ore 
which up to now have not been profita- 
ble to mine. Most of these ores are scat- 
tered throughout the west. 

Some of these deposits are so small 
that it would not pay anyone to mine 
them as a business proposition. In other 
cases there is so little mineral in the ore 
that getti ing. it out would cost more than 
the mineral is worth. It has been cheaper 
to import these minerals. 

Why Are They Valuable Now? The 
war has made it difficult to import some 
of the needed strategic minerals. 

What Does Mr. Ickes Propose? He 
has listed a hundred or more specific 
projects. These projects are of three 
different kinds. 

(1) There are mineral reserves 
which cannot be treated profitably by 
any commercial method. Mr. Ickes 
wants to try other methods. 

(2) He wants the Bureau of Mines 
and the Geological Survey to prospect 
for new mines. 

(3) Mr. Ickes wants Congress to 
give the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration authority to lend money for 





getting out these ores. 


More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page “ sy 
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Guarding America’s 
Inter-Ocean Link 


When German submarines shelled 
the island of Aruba they were hitting 
close to the nerve. Aruba is only about 
700 miles from the Panama Canal, 
America’s vital Atlantic-Pacific water- 
way. 

General George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff, has explained the im- 
portance of the Panama Canal in these 
words: 

“It is vital to the defense of this na- 
tion, as well as that of the Americas, 
that the Panama Canal be maintained 
in continuous operation, so that the 
naval units of this hemisphere may be 
able to concentrate in either ocean in 
the shortest possible time. 

“Conversely, it is no less important to 
our attacker to deny us that saving in 
time by putting that waterway out of 
commission, to compel us to use the 
14,000-mile route from the Pacific to 
the Caribbean via the Horn, rather than 
to use the Isthmian canal.” 

Even before the war started the U. S. 
Government had been improving the 
defenses of the canal and of the island 








International News Photo * 


U. S. ARMY AND NAVY officers plan Caribbean defense. Left to right: Rear 
Admiral John H. Hoover, commander of the Caribbean Naval Coastal Frontier; 
Lieutenant General Frank M. Andrews, commander of the Caribbean Defense 
Command; Major General James L. Collins, commander of the Puerto Rican De- 
partment. Photo taken at San Juan, Puerto Rico, shortly after shelling of Aruba. 


outposts which surround it (Puerto 
Rico, Virgin islands, the ‘U. S. base at 
Guantanamo, Cuba). The Latin Amer- 
ican republics of Cuba, Haiti, and Do- 
minican Republic are cooperating in the 
defense. ; 

Since 1939 we have acquired island 
and land bases from Britain on Jamaica, 





Antigua, St. Lucia, Trinidad and British 
Guiana. U. S. troops have been sent to 
Dutch Guiana (Surinam) and _ the 
Dutch islands of Aruba and Curacao. 

The only doubtful spots in the Carib- 
bean are the islands of Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. These are controlled by 
the Vichy-French Government. 
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THE ISSUES OF THE WAR 




















HOSE Americans who believed 

that we could live under the il- 
lusion of isolationism wanted the 
American eagle to imitate the 
tactics of the ostrich. Now, many 
of those same people, afraid that 
we may be sticking our necks out, 
want our national bird to be turned 
into a turtle. But we prefer to re- 
tain the eagle as it is—flying high 
and striking hard.” 

—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 








Feb. 23. 1942. 
* _ 


HEN the United States en- 

tered the first World War the 

issues of that war seemed 
clear to all. 


“We are glad now” said President 
Wilson, “that we see the facts with no 
veil of false about them, -to 
fight thus for the ultimate peace of the 
world, and for the liberation of its peo- 
ples, the German peoples included; for 
the rights of nations nag and small and 
the privilege of men here to 
choose their way of life a of obedi- 
—_ The must be made safe for 
democracy. Its peace must be ted 
ak the tested foundations of Larwrwe 
iberty.” 


lt was for right, for treedom, for 
liberty, for democracy, for peace, that 





é 
‘eae in Newark Evening News 


we were prepared to fight. Yet once the 
war was over a reaction set in, and soon 
the history of the war was clouded by 
controversy and smirched by cynicism. 

It was not for democracy and liberty 
that we fought, so we were told, but for 
our investments, for our bankers and 
industrialists, or for the benefit of the 
British and the French. We should not 
have fought at all]—so many said—the 
war was all a delusion, our part in it 
a mistake. 

Whatever may be the ultimate verdict 
upon that first war, and upon our par- 
ticipation in it, it would seem difficult 
for even the most critical or the most 
cynical to be confused about the causes 
or the issues of the present war. To the 
query: Why did we fight? the answer 
is crisp simple—we fought because 
we were attacked. 

“If it should be argued that we would 
not have been attacked had we our- 
selves not provoked attack—had we not 
aided Britain and China in an unneutral 
fashion, the answer, too, is simple. The 
attack from Japan shows clear evidence 
of years of preparation. The attack from 
Germany shows evidence of many 
months, if not many years, of prepara- 
tion. 

The first issue of the war, then, is the 
issue of defense or, if will, of sur- 
vival. We are fighting for our existence 


as a nation. 
This be considered enough, yet 
to many it is not enough. There are 


many who want something more than 


We Are Fighting 
For Our Existence 
As a Nation... 


By Henry Steele Commager 


this, who argue that the nation could 
survive defeat, or who ask what it is 
in our nation, as it is now organized, 
that merits survival. Few, to be sure, 
ut the matter quite as baldly as this, 

t evidence mounts daily that there are 
many who feel and who think this way. 

Perhaps the fundamental issues of the 
war will emerge more clearly if we ask 
ourselves what would be the conse- 

uences of defeat. Speculation about 

this matter is not entirely in the realm 

of a ag Leaders in both Germany 

Japan have gone on record again 

and again as to their ultimate objectives. 

Both countries have enforced those ob- 
jectives upon conquered peoples. 

First, then, it is clear that not only 
the United States but the United Na- 
tions would be defeated. An Axis vic- 
tory would mean a collapse of the 
British Empire—India in the Japanese 
sphere; Egypt in the Italian or the Ger- 
man; Australia, South Africa, isolated 
and helpless. 

It would mean the defeat of China, 
her conquest and her rule by Japan. 

It would mean the end of Dutch rule 
in the Far East, and the rich resources 
of the Indies would fall to Japan. 

It would mean the end of free nations 
on the continent of Europe, too—a 
Europe dominated economically and 
7 by Germany and ‘her satel- 

ite countries, Italy and Spain. 

Every continent, in = a but the 
American would fall under the absolute 
dominion of the Axis states. 

As for the Western Hemisphere, it 
would not be supposed by the most san- 
guine that South America could hold 
out against the Axis powers. Dependent 
upon Europe for most of its trade, 
closer to Europe anc to Africa than to 
the United States, it would fall inevita- 
bly into the Axis orbit. 

The United States then, would be 
isolated in a totalitarian world. What 
should such isolation mean? It would 
mean first, and most obviously, ma- 
terial dependence upon outside pow- 
ers—dependence for raw materials 

to armaments, dependence 
for markets. 

It would mean a drastic curtailment 
of trade, an accommodation of our in- 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 


FOR THE past 400 years sea power has played an ouvt- 
# standing part in every great war. A strong navy helped 

British prevent an invasion of their islands. At the same 
time the British could blockade the ports of their enemies. 
Britain’s naval blockade was especially effective against 
Napoleon, and against Germany in the First World War. 
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IN 1588, PHILIP Il OF SPAIN SENT A GREAT ARMADA TO INVADE 
ENGLAND. A SMALLER ENGLISH FLEET INTERCEPTED THE 
ARMADA AND BY SUPERIOR SEAMANSHIP AND GUNNERY SHATTERED IT. 


1 HARDY, HOW GOES THE DAY W>TH Us 2 






SYTODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PASTY « 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


The United States, too, has paid careful attention to 


mn 
Png 


sea power. Because of our long coastline on two oceans 
we have depended on the Navy as our first line of defense, 
The brilliant victories which airplanes have scored ove; 
warships in the Second World War do not mean that seq 
power is no longer important. The nation whose navy con. 
trols the seas can continue to receive vital war supplie; 
while keeping its enemies from obtaining them. It is true, 
however, that naval commanders must pay more atten. 
tion to air power. They must base their plans. on greater 
teamwork between airplanes and warships. — 


/ 7 THAT THE ENEMY Whiz 
TRY ANOTHER ASSAULT GIVEN 
CAN HOLD 





THE FEDERALS HAVE Takey ‘J 
WILMINGTON, OUR LAST SEAPOR7/ 
SD we ARE NOW COMPLETELY 
Cur OFF FROM THE OUTSIDE 
WORLD! 


IN 1605, NAPOLEON'S PLAN ~ 
WAS THWARTED BY NELSON'S SMASHING VICTORY OVER | | IN OUR OWN CIVIL WAR, SUPERIOR SEA P 

THE COMBINED FRENCH AND SPANISH FLEETS OFF | | ENABLED THE NORTH TO SEIZE CONTROL OF THE 
CAPE TRAFALGAR. NELSON WAS MORTALLY WOUNDED. | | SEAPORTS, AND BLOCKADE THE CONFEDERACY. 
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Ships Bring Materials of War 
Thousands of Miles from the 
Men on the Production Line 
to Fighters on the Battle Line 


is the “arsenal of de- © 


MERICA 

A mocracy.” Our war industries are 
speeding up production. But will 
we deliver weapons on time? 

Guns, tanks and airplanes are des- 
perately needed on every far-flung bat- 
tlefront of this global war. But it will 
do no good to turn out these weapons if 
we can’t deliver them now. Next year 
may be too late. 

The demand for ships grows louder 
every day, Long-range bombers can 
“deliver themselves.” But other w 
and supplies must be freighted in | 
plodding cargo vessels. And our routes 
to the Far East stretch across thousands 
of miles of ocean. 

It takes two to three months for a 
cargo ship to plough across the South 
ay the Cape of Good 
Hope, cross the Indian Ocean to 
Calcutta. Freighters crossing the Pa- 
cific from San Francisco to Australia 
and Java require more than a month for 
their voyage. Counting the time to un- 
load and load, a ship can make only 
three long hauls a year. 

Prime Minister Churchill recently 
announced a “most serious increase” in 
United Nations shipping losses in the 
past two #fonths. Fourteen of the ships 
attacked were tankers carrying vital oil 
supplies to Atlantic seaports, 

American airplanes are arriving in 
greater numbers over embattled Java. 
But one fighter plane uses 30 gallons 
of gasoline an hour. Our airplanes will 
do no good in the Far East unless we 
can keep them supplied with fuel. And 
American tankers have been sunk re- 


Sub-chaser PC-490 is side-launched 
into Ohio River at Pittsburgh, Pa. Pro- 
duction line methods are used to build 
these arc-welded, diesel-powered ships. 


cently at a faster rate than others can 
be built. 

It is clear that our shipping problem 
is much bigger than it was during the 
First World War. In 1917-1918 it re- 
quired about 3,000 ships to take the 
American Expeditionary Force to Eu- 
rope, and keep it supplied. But these 
ships had to operate across only 3,000 
miles of ocean. 

Today, the President says, six, eight, 
or ten AEF’s are going to fight all over 
the world—some of them 12,000 miles 
from home. How many ships will these 
AEF’s require? 

Using the carrying capacity of a 
10,000-ton merchant ship as a yard- 
stick, experts say it takes 17 tons of 
shipping to transport one soldier, and 
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Triangle 


3.4 tons to keep him supplied only 3,000 
miles from home. A fleet of 7,000,000 
tons (or 7,000 of the 10,000-ton ships) 
would be needed for 2,000,000 men. 

How many ships do we have now? 

Our merchant marine fleet ranks sec- 
ond to that of Britain. It has a total of 
about 11,000,000 tons of shipping. This 
fleet of vessels is under the control of 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, newly 
appointed War Shipping Administrator 

also chairman of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. 

Administrator Land will get hel 
from Sir Arthur Salter of the Britis 
Ministry of War Transport, which con- 
trols Britain’s merchant marine of 20,- 
000,000 tons. In addition, there is about 
a million tons of shipping which was 
taken over from Denmark, France, 
Finland, Italy, and Germany. 

But more than half our ships, and 
one-fourth of Britain’s, are 20 years old, 
or older. These old-timers slow down a 














Map shows why shipping problem is urgent. Average freighter, making 10 knots an hour, takes 2 to 3 months for trip across 
Atlantic to Calcutta. Only 3 voyages a year possible. To hold vital areas in global war, 4 fronts must be constantly supplied. 
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convoy of ships. And all of the ships 
controlled by Administrator Land and 
Sir Arthur Salter amount to only a few 
million more tons than were needed to 
keep the AEF in. Europe in 1918. It 
will take some stretching to make our 
present supply of ships reach the world- 
wide battlefronts of 1942. 

The rule of “first things first” will be 
followed. Already, large amounts of 
less urgently needed freight are piling 
up at American seaports. Only war ma- 
terials that will help win the war now 
will get space in scarce merchant ships. 
No ship will be allowed to return 
home empty. On its return voyage the 
ship will carry ‘supplies of chromite, 
manganese, tin, wool, and other raw 
materials needed by war industries. 

Meanwhile, British Empire and 
American shipyards are rushing the 


construction of new ships. The ship- 
yards of Britain, Canada, India, and 
Australia are not expected to build 
more than 2,000,000 tons of shipping 
in 1942. These new ships will balance 
losses suffered during the past eight 
months. But losses from Axis raiders 
are expected to increase this spring. 


Ships, Ships and More Ships 


There is hope for the future in the 
American shipbuilding program. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt outlined this ambitious 
program in his message to Congress on 
January 6. We must increase our ship- 
building rate so rapidly, he declared, 
“that in this year, 1942, we shall build 
8,000,000 tons, as compared with a 
1941 production of 1,100,000 tons. . . . 
and we shall continue that increase so 
that next year, 1943, we shall build 
10,000,000 tons.” 

American shipyards are in a position 
to establish a production record far out- 
distancing the emergency effort of the 
First World War. Already, our ship- 
yards are delivering three new cargo 


ships a week. By the — _ they 
expect to complete two ships a day. 

At the asaile tine tie Hatton aise th 
engaged in building a two-ocean Navy 
of a magnitude never dreamed of in 
the First World War. Destroyers are 
taking to the water at the rate of one 
a week. The 35,000-ton battleship Ala- 
bama was launched nine months ahead 
of schedule. 

The steps taken to place our ship- 
building industry in its advanced stage 
began with the passage of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. This far-sighted 
Act permitted the Maritime Commis- 
sion to start a long-range construction 
program of 50 ships a year. These ships 
were either sold or —— to private 
companies.. In return compani 
ome to let the Commission take the 
ships if needed for defense. 





Wide World 


Sea Otter, shallow freighter developed 
by Navy, is built in 2 months, costs $100, 
000. Loaded, ship sets low, makes poor 
sub target. Torpedo may pass under hull. 


The Commission's shipbuilding pro- 
gram was expanded in 1940 1941 
to provide lend-lease aid to the hard- 
pressed British merchant marine and 
navy. American shipyards built ships 
for Britain, and also repaired damaged 
vessels. New shipyards were opened 
along the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts, as well as along the Great Lakes, 
and some larger rivers. 

In February, 1941, there were only 
45 shipyards with 170 ways for the 
building of ships more than 300 feet 
ms A year later, more than 65 yards 
with 406 ways were busy day and 
night. 

Shipbuilders are using many short- 
cuts to speed construction. During the 
First World War the average building 
time for steel ships was between ten 
and twelve months. Now our yards are 
completing ships in from four and a 











half to six months. The most important 
short-cut is the development of all- 
85 per cent of the work previously 
done by riveters. 

Shipbuilding Short-Cuts 

The old-time riveter required three 
helpers to do a single job. The present- 
day welder can do his job with only 
one assistant. All-welded ship hulls 
mean the saving of about half a million 
tons of steel, which in riveted ships 
would be consumed in the overlapping 
plates. In a welded ship the edges of 
the plates are melted together at high 
temperatures. In addition, 2,000,000 
rivets in a riveted ship add a lot of 
useless weight. 

For the amount of steel saved by 
welding, a ship can carry that much 
additional weight in the form of cargo. 
The lighter all-welded ship also can 
make more speed ‘on less fuel. 

Two other short-cuts are used to 
speed shipbuilding: (1) Plates are cut 
and shaped before they reach the yards. 
The actual assembling and welding of 
huge 30 to 40-ton sections of a ship 
are done before the sections are hoisted 
into place. (2) Most of the new emer- 
gency fleet will be Liberty ships, stan- 
dardized, 10,500-ton vessels. y can 
be built by mass-production methods. 

But the demand is for ships now. 

Two serious “bottlenecks” require im- 
mediate attention: (1) There is a lack 
of skilled labor, and of trained crews 
to man the completed ships. Training 
programs for both oups exist. But ex- 
perts say they eh, expanded rapidly 
or our merchant marine program will be 
slowed down in a few months. For in- 
stance, shipbuilders employed only 
160,000 men in 1940, and 400,000 in 
1941. By November, 1942, they will 
need 700,000 trained men. Welding of 
ships has helped relieve the labor short- 
age, but this won't solve the problem. 

(2) Ships already launched are not 
yet in service because of a lack of steam 
turbines, Diesel engines and propeller 
shafts. The demand for this equipment 
has outrun production. In view of this 
shortage, some critics want to know why 
more “Sea Otters” have not been built. 
These ships are powered by 16 Chrysler 
engines, have a cargo capacity of 1,620 
tons, and carry a crew of only eight 
men. They can make the Atlantic cross- 
ing at 11 knots speed on only 95 ions 
of fuel. : 

The “Sea Otters” are put forward as 
the ideal emergency ship to solve the 
shipping — , 

“Sea ers” should help keep a 
steady flow of raw materials and war 
supplies coming and going. They will 
Pee 
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OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


South were locked in battle— 

from Vi to Florida, from 
South Carolina to New Mexico. By 
almost any test it was the greatest 
of modern wars, the most terrible 
of civil wars. It was fought with 
desperate energy, and with incom- 
sarah valor, and if, in the end, 
the victors could take satisfaction 
in victory, the v: could find 
some measure of consolation in the 
heroism and gallantry of those who 
had worn the gray. 

Why. did the North win the war? 
Or let us ask, rather, how did it 
happen that the Confederacy lost 
the war? Certainly defeat was not 
inevitable, for to suppose it inevit- 
able would make out those responsi- 
ble for secession and war to be 
reckless fools. 

The South had, from the begin- 
ning, an excellent chance to achieve 
independence, and that chance was 
not finally lost until the end of 1864. 
For we must remember that the 
South did not need to invade and 
conquer the North in order to win; 
al! she needed was to wear out her 
opponent, to ade the people 
of the North that the war was futile. 

The South had important advan- 
tages. She was fighting a defensive 
war and. that meant not only ines- 
timable moral advantages but im- 
portant military advantages of 
interior lines of communication, easy 
access to supplies, familiarity with 
terrain and so forth. She dently 
expected aid from abroad—the kind 
of aid that had enabled the colonies 
to wrest their independence from 
Great Britain. She had more than 
her share of trained soldiers and of 
able leaders. 

Yet in the end all these things 
came to naught. The advantages of 


FE: four long years North and 


interior lines were in lost when 
the Mississippi was and they 
all but disa’ when Sherman 


cut the South in twain in 1864. 
Foreign aid, always expected, did 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


not materialize, for public opinion 
in England would not permit the 
government to recognize a nation 
whose cornerstone was the institu- 
tion of slavery. And as the war 
dragged on, the great superiority of 
the North in men and industry and 
transportation and wealth made it- 
self felt. 

But no less important than these 
factors was another one—internal 
dissension in the Confederacy. It is 


doubtful whether the majority of 


Southerners approved of secession, 
and all the war there were 
large numbers . whose sympathies 
were with the North. 

Not only this, but the principle 
of states rights—of particularism— 





Why the South 
Lost the War 
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was peculiarly ill-suited to the con- 
duct of a war. The central govern- 
ment was hampered in its war 
efforts; states such as Georgia and 
North Carolina seemed more con- 
cerned with the defense of their own 
land, their own interests, than with 
the defense of the Confederacy. 
What was the cost of the war? 
Deaths in the Union army totalled 
some 360,000 and in the Confederate 
army some 260,000. The number of 
wounded who recovered was far 
er, but no reliable figures are 
— = 
How many lives were lost because 
of disease, malnutrition and the 
chaotic conditions that obtained at 
the end of the war we cannot now 
say, but that the number was great 
may be taken for granted. 
Bing: money cost of the war, too, 
erin vi ion- 
sale: than the 4G en a cost of the 
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first World War. Almost any esti- 
mate is guess work, but a total figure 
of over twenty billion dollars would 
not be too great. Worse than this, 
the war left a heritage of material 
destruction, and of psychological 
demoralization stenall our power 
now to compute. 

This was a heavy price to pay. 
What was earned by it? 

First, the Union was saved, the 
troublesome question of states rights 
and secession was not again to vex 
the minds of men and disturb their 
politics. 

Slavery was abolished, and it is 
a sobering thought that here, in the 
United States, came the end of that 
institution of the ownership of man 
by man which for countless cen- 
turies cursed mankind. 

Beyond this it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to go. It may be said that 
democracy was advanced, or that 
the conditions necessary to the de- 
velopment of democracy were as- 
sured. This indeed was Lincoln’s 
view, and he expressed it in the most 
familiar of all his public statements: 
“that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and 
that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

But it is sometimes forgotten that 
Lincoln made this eloquent state- 
ment not as a description of what 
had occurred, but as a pledge to the 
future. “It is for us the living,” he 
said, “rather to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced.” 

The task of vindicating govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people, the 
task of vindicating democracy, was 
one to which the coming generation 
was to dedicate itself. 

We have come now to see that 
that task is still unfinished, and that 
eternal vigilance and eternal effort 
is the price not only of liberty but 
of democracy. 
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© Uruguayan President 
Takes Full Powers 


President Alfredo Baldomir of Uru- 
guay dissolved Congress on February 
21. At the same time, troops were sent 
to all strategic points in Montevideo. 

This action was taken after the largest 
opposition group, the Blanco party, led 
by Senator Luis Alberto Herrera, had 
obtained a vote of censure of the Presi- 
dent in the Senate. (The Blancos are 
usually known as Herreristas, after their 
leader. There also is a small independ- 
ent Blanco party which does not follow 
Herrera. The members of this party 
broke with Herrera in 1933.) 

The President told the people of Uru- 
guay in a radio message that the Her- 
reristas “wanted a government with a 
Nazi attitude.” 

Soon after General Baldomir dissolved 
Congress, the Minister of War resigned. 
A little later the entire Cabinet followed 
his example. They wanted to give the 
President a free hand in reorganizing 
the government. 

The Herreristas did not take President 
Baldomir’s attack lying down. Herrerista 
Deputies and Senators tried to force 
their way into the Congress Building. 
Soldiers barred their way. They then 
held a meeting in the street. A resolu- 
tion was adopted declaring that General 
Baldomir’s “unconstitutional action” had 
disqualified him for the Presidency. 

But the Government felt differently. 
Police ordered the Herreristas to break 
up their meeting. When the legislators 
refused, they were scattered by police. 

Two days later the police had to use 
tear gas to prevent a street clash be- 
tween Herreristas and supporters of 
General Baldomir. 

The President announced that he 
would create a Council of State to take 


the place of Congress. The Council will 
advise him on all government matters. 
But until the Council is convened, Gen- 
eral Baldomir will keep all power in his 
own hands. 

President Baldomir’s coup sounds like 
the old familiar story of the South 
American President who wants to be a 
dictator. But Uruguay has always been 
one of the most progressive and truly 
democratic countries in Latin America. 
Its President is an outstanding demo- 
cratic leader of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. What, then, is the explanation? 


FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


Party Deadlock in Uruguay. President 
Baldomir’s seizure of power is only 
the latest in a long series of political 
crises which have plagued Uruguay for 
years. They have been caused by con- 
flict between the two leading political 
parties, the liberal Colorados (Reds) 
and the conservative Blancos (Whites). 
Behind this conflict is the complicated 
political set-up in Uruguay. 

Uruguay’s Compromise Constitution. 
When President Gabriel Terra estab- 
lished his dictatorship in Uruguay in 
1933, he was supported by a majority 
of the Colorados and by the followers 
of Herrera. In return for their support, 
Terra made concessions to the Herreris- 
tas in the new constitution which he 
gave to the country. Although only one- 
third of the nation’s voters are Her- 
reristas, the constitution guarantees the 
Herreristas three Cabinet posts and one- 
half the seats in the Senate. 

This arrangement means that the op- 
position is always in a position to block 
legislation. President Baldomir’s admin- 
istration and the opposition have dis- 
agreed violently over Uruguay’s atti- 
tude toward the war. 

Democratic , President. President 
Baldomir is a good friend of the United 
States and a strong supporter of the 


Bucher from Three Lions 


United Nations. He 
has taken ithe 
lead in every Latin 
American move to 
help the allied war 
effort. His little 
country was the 
first in the world 
to have the cour- 
age to drag under- 
cover Nazi in- 

Alfredo Baldomir trigue out into the 
President of Uruguay onen and publicly 
denounce these Fifth Column activities, 

Fascist Opponent. Senator Herrera, 
on the other hand, is definitely pro- 
Fascist and anti-United States. There 
was a crisis in the winter of .1940 over 
the issue of allowing the United States 
to build bases in Uruguay. Since then 
the Herreristas have opposed the Pres- 
ident’s rearmament measure, and cam- 
paigned against breaking with the Axis. 

Constitutional Reform. Almost from 
the beginning of his term of office, 
President Baldomir has been trying to 
break the deadlock by changing the 
constitution. That is easier said than 
done. It requires the favorable vote of 
a majority of registered voters. Since 
many of these do not bother to vote 
at all, it is practically impossible to 
obtain such a majority. President Bal- 
domir proposed to Congress that a 
majority of the votes cast be made suf- 
ficient to amend the constitution. The 
Herreristas blocked this proposal. 

1942 Election. A Presidential elec- 
tion was scheduled for March 29. The 
Piesident wanted the vote on constitu- 
tional changes to be taken at the same 
time. The Herreristas disagreed. 

On the night of February 21, Her- 
rerista Senators asked the Minister of 
the Interior if it was true that the gov- 
ernment intended to postpone the Presi- 
dential election. The Minister replied 
that no election was possible unless 
some agreement could be reached on 
coystitutional reform. This led to the 
vote of censure, and finally to the Presi- 
dent's dissolution of Congress. 

President Baldomir has now post- 
poned the election. But he emphasizes 
that it is only postponed, not cancelled. 
“I am the first to deplore it,” he said, 
“but the responsibility for it is not 
mine.” He acted only “when convinced 
that otherwise the republic would fall 
into anarchy.” 


‘The Pan-American 


Uruguay, like ourselves, honors its pio- 
neers. This bronze monument to covered 
wagon days stands in Montevideo pork. 
Life-like group is called “La Carreto.” 
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The Pa. ..nerican 
“Emblem of the Americas.” Emblem 
worn by Maria Teresa Escalante, daugh- 
ter of Venezuela’s ambassador to U. S., 
symbolizes unity of American republics. 


6 Ariel and Caliban 
In the Americas 


The best way to get acquainted with 
the people of another nation is to visit 
them. The next best way is through 
books. Books they have written them- 
selves are much more revealing than 
books written about them. 

For a glimpse into the Latin Ameri- 
can mind you ought to read José En- 
rique Rodé’s _ sli volume Ariel. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company publishes 
an English translation. ) 

Rodé was a Uruguayan essayist who 
lived between 1872 and 1917. Ariel is 
his message to the young people of 
Latin America, For years it was 
bible of every Latin American youth. It 
describes the differences between Latin 
America and the United States. 

Latin America, to Rodé, was like the 
idealistic, spiritual Ariel of Shake- 
speare’s Tempest. The United States 
was earthbound, materialistic Caliban. 

Rodé is not flattering to, the United 
States. He is not even fair. Latin Ameri- 
cans are beginning to realize that. Ariel 
is not ° ee ee But it 
isa g picture of what most Latin 
Americans used to, and some still do, 
think of us. That is something we ought 
4 know, even though we may not 
ike it. 


Submarine attacks .in Caribbean stress 
the importance of our Panama Canal de- 
fense. Road crews are shown completing 
the new highway linking ends of Cones 
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-® Cock-of-the-Rock 


Comes from Colombia 


Five months ago some collectors from 
New York City’s Bronx Zoo were in 
Ricaurte, Colombia. This is a village of 
fifty houses on stilts in the middle of a 
forest. 


In a home-made cage were two 
strange birds of 4 kind which the col- 
lectors had never seen before. They 
bought them for a iece and 
bow them to * smug York. Three 
others of the same species were later 
trapped in the jungle with thread nets. 

scarlet creatures (one is pic- 

tured below) were cocks-of-the-rock. 
are the rarest members of a col- 
lection of sixty Colombian birds now 


N. ¥. Zoological Soc. 


Cock-of-the-rock 


living in the birdhouse at the Bronx 
Zoo. 

There are twenty-three species of 
birds represented. They were all cap- 
tured at altitudes of more than 2,000 
feet. 

The club-winged manakin is another 
rare specimen in this collection. He is 
a drab little bird about the size of a 
sparrow. His “club wings” prevent him 


from flying very well. 
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© Latin American Labor 
And Its Politics 


All the Latin American nations are 
agrarian countries. They. live by pro- 
ducing agricultural crops and raw ma- 
terials rather than by making things in 
factories. 

That being the case, we would not 
expect to find much organized labor 
activity in Latin America. There are, 
however, some very active labor groups. 
Some of these groups play a fairly im- 
portant part in politics. 

The strongest unions and labor par- 
ties are, of course, in the countries 
which are building up industries. 

Chile’s Popular Front (now known 
as the Democratic Anti-Fascist Front) 
includes Socialists, and organized work- 
ers. This is the first time in Latin Ameri- 
can history that labor has actually had 
a dominant role in the government. 

One of the strongest labor movements 
im Latin America’is in Argentina. Labor 
is represented in politics by the Social- 
ist party. The Argentine Socialists do 
not have a large following outside of 
Buénos Aires. But they are a definite 
factor in the politics of the capital city. 
They polled 135,466 votes in 1940, 
desl Geo Deputies and one Senator. 
Juan B. Justo,,who founded Argentina’s 
Socialist Labor party in 1896, is an im- 
portant figure in the history of the in- 
ternational Socialist movement. 

The Argentine Socialists, like most 
Latin American Socialists, are very 
moderate in their policies. They have . 
been active in the fight against Fascism 
and are strong supporters of President 
Roosevelt's Good Neighbor policy. 

Brazil has had many labor unions and 
Socialist parties in its history. But no 
longer. When President Vargas came to 
power he made independent labor or- 
ganizations of all kinds illegal. 
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HEN Dr. Willard first asked 
W:: to address the Students’ 

Institute, I expected to talk 
about civil aviation for the most part. 
But a lot has happened between then 
and now. Since Pearl Harbor, everyone 
connected with civil_aviation is think- 
ing along one line only — how we can 
make the greatest contribution toward 
wiping the Axis out of the skies. 


I know that many of you are already 
learning everything you possibly can 
about aviation, on your own or in clubs, 
particularly by building model planes. 
This is fine, and you should by all 
means keep it up. But it is not enough. 
The time he come when you should 
have the chance to learn all about avia- 
tion in school. 

As Americans, we know that our 
country faces the immediate choice of 
“Fly or Die.” That in itself should make 
everyone of us want to become “air- 
conditioned.” But getting “know-how” 
in aviation will have more than temppor- 
ary value. Huge airplane factories are 
springing up all over the country, and 
if I know American ingenuity, we will 
not let them go to waste when peace 
comes. 


Air Service Will Grow 


We'll use them to turn out transport 
planes that will speed millions of Amer- 
icans to points here and abroad. Our 
airlines carried four million passengers 
last year, but that’s only a drop in the 
bucket alongside what is yet to come. 
Right now there are 50 cities which 
don’t have airline sezvice for want of 
satisfactory airports. We'll use our fac- 
tories to builo cargo planes that will 
move air express and freight in far 
greater quantities than are shipped in 
this country today. And as a major out- 
let for our plane-producing capacity, 
we will promcte the family airplane. 

Meanwhile, maybe I can give you 
a start by telling you a little about avia- 
tion and the Federal Government. In 
the Department of Commerce, of which 
I am Assistant Secretary, there are four 
agencies whose work is especially im- 


Vv 


. EMOCRACY IN ACTION” is the key- 

note of the 1942 Students’ Institute of 
National Government, which is sponsored 
in Washington by the National Capital 
School Visitors Council. The Director of 
the Council is Dr. Henry M. Willard. 

The Institute is a work project for high 
school students which gives them an op- 
portunity to see their Federal Government 
in action. 

The first Institute met in Washington 
March 11-17, 1941. It was attended 
by 219 representatives from 64 schools in 
16 states. A committee of authorities in 
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WINGS — AMERICA| 


By Robert H. Hinckley 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


portant to aviation: the Weather Bu- 
reau, which lorecasts flying conditions; 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which’ 
makes aeronautical maps and charts; the 
Bureau of Standards, which tests all 
sorts of aviation materials and appli- 
ances; and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 


Work Done by C. A. A. 


1 want to talk particularly about the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, which 
is devoted entirely to the advancement 
of aviation. It builds, maintains and op- 
erates the system of aerial highways 
over which the commercial airlines fly. 
Whenever you travel by air, your pilot 
is guided by the beacons and radio 
beams and communications of hundreds 
of C.A.A. facilities scattered across the 
country. More than 3,000 workers are 
required to keep these facilities operat- 
ing day and night. 

In time of war these tacilities are a 
priceless asset Today they are being 
used four or five times as much by mili- 
tary aviation as they are by civil avia- 
tion. Any time there is need to concen- 
trate military aircraft at any point, the 
C.A.A. radio ‘Stands ready to guide 
them through clouds and fog. 

The C. A. A. also has a staff of in- 
spectors who have been an important 
factor in the matchless record of safe 
flying achieved by American aviation. 

The C. A. A. builds airports, too. It 
is in the midst of administering a $200,- 
000,000 program to improve hundreds 
of airports which are regarded as im- 
portant to wartime aviation. 

Of special interest to young people is 
our C.A.A. pilot training program, in 
which many of you may soon take part. 
This program is conducted at some 600 
colleges and about 100 other centers. 


WHAT THE INSTITUTE DOES 


civic education invited these schools to 
participate. : 

The 1941 Institute was go successful in 
arousing student interest in public affairs 
that two Students’ Institutes were planned 
for 1942. Session I was held February 2-6 
for the same schools as in 1941. Session II 
will be held from March 30 through April 
3, for a new p of schools. 

at gera ;.0,.dpadhe y-nyeliinapng 
delegates, membership being open to stu- 
dents of junior or senior standing. Methods 
of selecting student delegates vary. 

In order to spread the good word about 
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We started this program in 1939, for 
two ane Speer First, we felt that 
rivate flyi really become popu- 
Ler bet: aetiied.a posh Ge aeeeeeieesd 
Here it was 35 years after the Wright 
brothers’ flight at Kitty Hawk, and the 
United States had only 22,000 flyers. 
We felt that for our national safety we 
needed a much bigger reservoir of pi- 


lots, whether they were to engage in 
commercial or military flying. 
In three short years the has 


produced remarkable r in both 
respects. A count that was made in Janu- 
ary showed this country had over 100,- 
000 licensed pilots, nearly a five-fold 
increase. The C.A.A. can take credit 
for training 60 to 70 thousand of these. 


| Meanwhile, as you all know, a cer- 
tain bunch of gangsters began misusing 
the airplane as an instrument of de- 
struction and death, and forced us to 
prepare to beat them at their own 
game. Confronted with this necessity, 
the Army and Navy drew heavily on 
the reservoir of C.A.A. graduates. 


C. A. A. Flyers Rate High 


Already 15,000 of our trainees have 
gone into the air services, where 
are making fine records. You have prob- 
ably read about Lieutenant George 
Welch, one of the first heroes of the war 
in the Pacific. He shot down four Japa- 
nese planes attacking Pearl Harbor. 


He's not an isolated example. Army 
records show that in the last year onl 
11.8 per cent of flying cadets wit 
C.A.A. background have been washed 
out of primary training, while 43.4 per 
cent of the others have failed to make 
the grade. 

From now on, we are only training 
eos who sign an affidavit that they 
will enlist in Army or Navy aviation on 
completing their course. This is simply 
one way of saying that the first task 
for American aviation today is to clear 


the sky of those who are befouling it. 


Vv 


the Institute’s work, Scholastic has ar- 
ranged through Dr. Willard to give you a 
“front row seat” at several sessions. 

The article on this page is based on 
an address by Mr. Hi to 200 Insti- 
tute members who visited the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration on February 2, 
1942. Following his address, Mr. Hinckley 
answered questions put to him by the stu- 
dents. A portion of this question and 
answer session is on the opposite page. In 
MarcI®@3 Scholastic, you will have a “front 
seat” in an Institute session at the United 
States Maritime Commission. . 


Vv 
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YOUTH..... 


Students’ Institute of National 
Government Meets in Washing- 
ton; Questions, Answers Listed 


0. | Eisen close face , 
ment is taking over private es. How 
does that affect the CAA. pilot train. 
ing? 

A. Some transport planes have 
taken over from the’ airlines he a 
Army, but not the so-called “putt-putts” 
used for pilot training. 

Q. Are C.A.A. pilot training students 
in the Army? 

A. As the program originally startea 
in 1938, it was a strictly «ivilian pro- 
gram. As the war crisis developed, any- 
one signing up for these courses was 
required to pledge himself to military 
service if and when asked. Of course, 
many of our boys are aiding the war 
effort in other ways than as fighter pi- 
lots. Some are flight instructors, others 
went to the airlines as co-pilots, replac- 
ing reserve officers called to active duty. 

Q. righ bgt ore terran Sa 
is over airplane industry will be 
over-expanded, or will civil aviation be 
able to take up that ion? (Rob- 
ert Smith, Lincoln School, New York.) 

A. I do net know that anyone can 
answér that question with any pre- 
cision, because the aircraft industry 
within the last year or two has been 
expanding so rapidly. By the end of 
this war you will have an aircraft plant 
employing somewhere between one and 
two million skilled workers, producin 
annually four or five billion dollars 
aircraft and its products. It will be the 
second ranking industry in the United 
States, second only to steel. How much 
of that can be converted economically 
and soundly to civilian use is a ques- 
tion. 

The responsibility tor the economic 
conversion, the plan for civilian avia- 
tion in so far as Government is con- 
cerned, will be the r ibility of the 
Department of Commerce and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administratior. 

Naturally we have some very at 
research people studying how much o 
that great peciection. er be con- 
verted to the making of air- 
craft for the airlines, and for the freight 
and express lines we are sure will come 
very soon after the close >f the war. 

You have, however, to consider avia- 
tion in terms of our experience with the 
automobile to discover the real “anal 
tialities. That is the best parallel. 

If we contrast the private use of the 
automobile and the commercial use of 
the automobile within the borders of 


’ all of these 


Student in a Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration pilot training course learns 
how to “spin the prop.” 15,000 C.A.A. 
graduates are now in the air services. 


the United States, the commercial side 
is represented by tracks and busses — a 
very great business—and yet trucks 
and busses never have constituted more 
than one-fifth of the automobile produc- 
tion of the United States. The remain- 
ing four-fifths have been private motor 
cars. I would conclude that in the post- 
war period a very large proportion of 
aircraft production capacity will have 
to be occupied in turning out small 
private planes for the average citizen. 

After 30-odd years of trying to get 
the airplane accepted by the general 
public there were only 25,000 civilian 
aircraft in the whole United States 
when we went into this war. There 
were 23,000 automobiles in 1902. In 
1912 there were a million. That increase 
was made in spite of a great many 
handicaps. 

The automobile itself was-not a re- 
liable vehicle. and you had no good 
roads. In 1912 the Government was 
still four years away from preparing 
its first policy for highways. But wit 

cety Boer ie iptemabe 
became a hit. ore, we are of the 
belief that a reliable vehicle in the way 
of a small airplane with y gered pro- 
duction, as represented by the fac- 
tories that are now working on aircraft, 
is possible within a relatively few years. 

Q. Will aviation ever be practical 
for the common man? What about the 


Collinwood inewey Fogg 
.. Cleveland, O.) 
A. The miracles of low-cost machines 
ir, this country have been achieved by 


CAA Div 


our remarkable system ot competitive 
private enterprise and mass ee: 
Our belief is that, with millions of dol- 
lars invested in mass-produced aircraft, 
the competitive situation automatically 
created will result in miracles of effi- 


ciency and low cost~production of air- 


planes, which in many ways are not 
as complex as automobiles. 

We of the C.A.A. are thinking of 
elements that are not now present in 
light aircraft— thinking of the possi- 
bility of airplanes that could carry four 
instead of two, because the travel pat- 
tern of the American family has been 
set by the automobile. We are thinking 
of planes with two small motors be- 
cause of the danger in complete loss 
of power if one engine stops. 

We are thinking of a plan which will 
just about triple the number of places 
you can put your aircraft down, and 
which will open up to the airplane 4 
great many recreational areas. 

Q. I am taking the C.A.A. ground 
school course in a non-college unit 
where only 10 per cent of us will get 
flight scholarships. Is the C.A.A. satis- 
fied to let the rest of us learn just that 
much, or does it expect us to go out and 
get flight training on our own? (James 
Biddle, Wiley H.S., Terre Haute, 
Indiana. ) 

A. The answer is that we have not 
been allowed enough money from Con- 
gress to give flight training to more than 
a limited number of young people. In 
many localities, sponsoring agencies of 
non-college units, such as Chambers of 
Commerce, put up money for additional Hs 
flight scholarships, and a number of 
agencies and national civic organiza- 
tions are now considering the possi- 
bility of making that part of their 
policy. 
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4 | < John B. Blandford, Jr., 
© New Housing “Chief,” 
Studying House Model. 


OR many months more than a dozen government agen- 
Fics have tried without great success to provide ade- 
quate housing for American war workers. Why the delays 
ind confusion? Critics said it was a case of “too many 
cooks spoil the broth.” (Seé Schol., March 2, 1942, page 
¥: “War Workers Need Homes.”) 

From now on, however, just one chet—John B. Bland- 
lord, Jr.—will serve up comfortable, low-cost homes for 
our war workers. Mr. Blandford has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt to head the new National Housing 
Agency, which will control all the scattered government 
«gencies working on war housing. 

In making this appointment the President added that 
Mr. Blandford had demonstrated “amazing executive abil- 
ity” in his recent job as assistant director of the Bureau 
f the Budget. . 

During 1937-1939, Mr. Blandford was general manager 
vt the Tennessee Valley Authority. He. managed so well 
hat businessmen, although disliking the TVA’s low-cost 
‘lectric power program, sent observers to study the TVA’s 

ficient managerial methods. 

Before joining the TVA in 1933, Blandford was an en 
sineer for the Texas company, and served as director of 
public safety in Cincinnati, a city noted for its efficiency 
During the First World War Blandford was in naval avia- 
‘ion, and in 1919 was graduated from the Stevens Institute 
# Technology 





General C. L. Tinker, > 
indian, Commands U. S. 
Air Forces in Hawaii. 


ORTH AMERICAN Indians are taking the warpath 

to defeat the Axis. Their outstanding warrior today 

is Major General Clarence L. Tinker, who has been ap- 

pointed by President Roosevelt to command the U. S. 
Army Air Force in Hawaii. 

General Tinker is a descendant of the Osage Indians of 
tle West. Incidentally, the name Osage means “war peo- 
ple.” 

Born in the Osage Nation, Oklahoma, November, 1887, 
the general belongs to a tribe which receives certain 
royalties from oil, which was tound on land they occupied 
after being moved from Kansas in 1871. He is able to 
converse fluently in the tribal tongue of his ancestors. 

Following his attendance at Haskel) Institute, Kansas, 
General Tinker went to the Wentworth Military Academy, 
Lexington, Missouri. Without benefit of training at West 
Point, he began his military career in 1908 as a lieutenant 
in the Philippine constabulary. 

During the First World War, General Tinker served 
in the Regular Army. He learned to fly in 1920. He holds 
the Soldier's. Meda] for his rescue of an American naval 
officer from a burning plane. 

General Tinker's children are tollowing his lead in serv- 
ing America. Clarence L. Tinker, Jr., is a lieutenant in the 
Army Air Corps. His daughter is the wife of an Air Corps 
captain. His youngest son wants to become an aviation 
cadet when he is old enough. 
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CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


This self-tester applies to social studies articles in this issue. Answers 
appear in Teachers Section. A special news quiz appears on page 35. 
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Clarence 








WHAT ABOUT SHIPPING? 


Circle the letter T if the statement 

8 true according to the article on page 

9, F if it is false. ; 

|. T F Fighter planes are being flown 
to Australia and Java. 

2. T F Freighters going to Australia 
and Java can make only three 
round trips a year. 

. T F There has been a substantial 
increase in shipping losses. 

. T F The major oil sources in the 
Far East have been lost. 

5. T F Our merchant marine is the 
largest in the world. 

. T F President Roosevelt set a goal 
of 2 million tons of shipping 
for 1942. 

. T F Many ships are being built in 
the Great Lakes for ocean 


service. 
. T F The welded ship has proved 
unfit for ocean transport. 


FACT OR OPINION? 

Circle the letter F if the statement 
is made in the article on page 14 as a 
fact, and O if it is opinion. 

1. F O Mr. Hinckley is Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce. _ 

2. F O There wili be a great increase 
in civilian flying after the war 

3..F O The CAA am is con. 
ducteu at about 600 colleges 
and 100 non-college centers. 

. F O More of the cadets with CAA 

training succeed in aviation 
than those who lack it. 

. F O Peacetime planes will have 

two motors instead of one. 

. F O Youth are more air minded 
now than last year. 

7. F O The CAA has trained over 
half of our ae ue pilots. 

8. F O Air transport will soon 
more goods than truck pan 
port. 


ATTITUDE INDICATOR ON WAR 
BACKGROUND 
Circle the letter A if you agree with 
the statement, D if you disagree. 
1. AD The Treaty of Versailles 
caused this war. 
2. A D The Japanese attack on the 
U.S. was the result of our oil 
a 
3. A D Japan has been an aggressor 
nation for more than ten 


years. 

. A D Germany has left non-aggres- 
sive countries alone. 

. A D France has shown that a 
country which wants peace 
om Dene 

. A D Germany has depended on 
“tactile Weck” ta conmusiing 
countries. 

. A D Both the aims and methods 
of the Axis are destructive of 
democracy. 
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TS prologue of this new dramatic 
version of Mark Twain's famous 
sory gives us a glimpse of the Bennett 
home in Hartford, Connecticut. Hank 
Bennett, @ young engineer just out of 
college, is engrossed in a book on his 
favorite subject—time and space. When 
he is interrupted by his mother and sis- 
ter he tries to tell them the theory—that 
if we could develop high enough speeds 
we'd actually be able to go 

through the centuries and watch history 
happen. They laugh at him, having 
found it all very boring, and leave. 
Hank is absent-mindedly hunting for 
his page in the book when one hand 
touches the power cubes of his extra- 
voltage radio. The lights go out. and 
mother’s frantic call of “Henree-e” is 
the last sound heard as the play swings 
torward —or rather, backward. 


ACTS | AND ll 


Act | finds us in King Arthur's court, 
with arched doorways, shields and me- 
dieval furnishings. Crafty old Merlin, 
the magician, is boasting of his won- 
drous powers of hocus-pocus to King 
— and Queen Guenever when the 

Clarence, 8 the surprising 
rows all Sir Sagramor is bringing in a 
prisoner. The discussion is interrupted 
by the entrance of our e eee = 
at the point of 
Arthur asks the + ook 
gold in exthange for his freedom Hank 
empties his pockets and produces his 
Ford key, two football tickets, and a 
gold football, which only serve to con- 
vince Merlin that the:young man is a 
rival and should be immedi- 
ately. When the King and Queen troop 
off with Merlin to consult an oracle on 
the subject, Hank turns to the page, 
Clarence: 


Han« (He sits calmly on the edge of 
the upper platform): You don’t. seem 
like such a complete nut as the rest of 
these boys. Maybe you can tell me what 
spot this is. 

CLarENcE: Odsbodikins, sir! Thou 
dost speak in a most miraculous man- 
ner Spot? What spot? 

Hank: Never mind the details. Just 
where is this fire-trap? 

CLARENCE: Prithee, sir— 

Han«: If I could see the head keeper 
a minut just 2 minute—look! 
(Pulls two and some change from 
his pocket.) I've got two dollars and 
twenty-three cents. Think of it! Two 
dollars and twenty-three cents! And it’s 
all yours if you'll just— 

CLARENCE (Pointing to the money): 
Thy coins are false, good my lord. 

Hank: False! Well, I like that! Those 


IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT” 


A New Dramatized Version of 
Mark Twain‘s Famous Novel 


By John 6. Fuller 


are the best buffalo nickels you've ever 
laid your eyes on! 

Ciarence (Shaking his head): They 
seemeth not like— 

Hank: Look, you're not a bad guy al 
together. Can’t you tell me whether I'm 
on Route 128 or the Boston Post Road? 

CiaRENCcE: This is ye court of King 
Arthur, great king of Britain, fool. 

Hank: Yeah, I know, But—say, you're 
not kidding now, are you? 

CLaRENCE: Thou asked where 
thou art. Now thou knowest. In Came- 
lot, where reigns King Arthur and his 
Knights. 

Hank: And | suppose youve never 
heard of Hartford, Connecticut? 

Ciarence: (Laughing): Thy jesting, 
tair sit! it maketh— 

Hanx: How old are you, my good 
boy? 

CLARENCE: That | know well, tor | 
was born in the year 513. I am fifteen. 

Hank: So it’s 528 A. D. That right? 

CLARENCE: Thou believest me not? 

Hang: . . . and it’s June twentieth? 

CiarenceE: Of a surety, yes, good my 
lord. 

Hanx: You sound is if you actually 
believe all this tripe! (His confidence is 
a little shaken.) Now look, Clarence. 
I'm your friend. Understand? Your 
friend. I'm not going to hurt you— 

CianeNnce (Laughing): Truly, my 
lord, it is thee who is going to be hurt! 

Hanx (Patronizing): Of course, of 
course. Think now, Clarence. Think 
hard. Do any of these names mean any- 
thing? Hartford—Bridgeport— 

CLARENCE: They make strange sounds 
on my— 

Hanx: Connecticut—New York, Cali- 
fornia—don’t register, do they? 

CLARENCE: Register? 

‘Hanx: Have you ever been in an au- 
tomobile? AUTOMOBILE? (He pro- 
nounces the word carefully.) 

CLARENCE: Prithee, sir, do not prac- 
tice thy magic on me. I rather like thy 
odd ways. 

Hanx: Oh, I’m odd now. I see. (He 
is baffled now, .) Hmmmmm. 
Now look, Clarence. Tell me this. Are 
there any doctors around? Doctors. The 
men who take care of you. Or nurses— 
nur-ses? 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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CLARENCE: Lo, Merlin is the one 
whom they calleth doctor. 

Hank: Merlin? 

CLaRENcE: Merlin, the mighty liar 
and magician, who screecheth at thee 
when thou didst show thy tokens of the 
devil. He seemeth to me to be the most 
stupid of them all, with his oracles and 
magic potions. But he hath the King 
believing his rot! 

(They both stare in front of them a 
moment, not knowing how to get things 
straightened out.) 

Hank (Breaking the silence): Boy, 


. you've certainly got me worried. I'm be- 


ginning to believe you—almost. 

CLaRENCE: What other proof dost 
thou need? Thou hast eyes to see and 
ears to hear. 

Hank: June 20th, 528! I can’t believe 
it, Clarence. I can’t believe it—unless— 

Ciarence: Thou hast no choice! 

Hane: Clarence, I've got it! If you 
are by any remote chance telling the 
truth, there will be a total eclipse of the 
sun tomorrow — June twenty-first — at 
three minutes after high noon. Do I ever 
know my history! And if there is no 
eclipse then I'll know what the score is. 
and get you people back where you be- 
long. It’s a cinch you've escaped, that’s 
all. 

CiarENcE: Eclipse? Eclipse? What 
meaneth— 

Hank: Never mind, Clarence, old 
kid. Never mind. We'll see about it all 
tomorrow. About twenty-four hours 
from now—(He looks at watch.)— 
twenty-four and a half to be exact. 

CLARENCE: But tomorrow they burn- 
eth you at the stake, good sir. _ 

Hank: Hey, now wait a minute. 
They're not going through with this 
monkey business, are they? 

CLARENCE: Never hath there been a 
prisoner condemned by the Queen on 
the suggestion of Merlin who liveth 
beyond— 

Hanx: What time do they do this 
tomfoolery? 

CxiareEnceE: If thou meanest the burn- 
ings, they are held at high noon, rev- 
erend sir. 

Hank: High noon, is it? (He thinks 
a moment. ) Good! All the better. That'll 
make it the biggest show they've had 
in years. 
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(Things get hurried up a bit when, 
under Merlin’s urging, it's decided to 
burn Hank that very day (a befitting 
greeting for Arthur's sister, Morgan Le 
Fay, soon to arrive). But the situation is 
saved when it’s discovered that Clarence 
has made a mistake on his dates and 
that the eclipse is due in a few minutes. 
As the light grows dimmer we hear 
Hank’s voice: ) 

Hank: Just to show you I'm not fool- 
ing, Arthur, I'm going to let this dark- 
ness take the whole show for a while. 
But whether I make it permanent de- 
pends on you and you alone. 

Artuur: As ye command— 

Hank: All right. Here’re my terms. 
Take ‘em or leave ‘em. You shall remain 
king over all your little three ring circus 
here, and receive all the bunk and clap- 
trap that goes with it in the way of a 
kingship. BUT—you shall appoint me 
your perpetual minister, and give me for 
services one per cent of such actual in- 
crease of revenue over and above the 
present amount as I may succeed in 
creating for the state. Get it? 

Antuur: I shall insist on it. But the 
sun, fair sir, the sun! 

Hank: Just let me handle that end. 
The main thing is that you agree to my 
terms, 

Artuur: That I do willingly! 

Hanx: (Solemnly) Very well then. 
LET THE ENCHANTMENT DIS- 
SOLVE AND PASS HARMLESS 
AWAY! (There is a hushed silence. It is 
hard to distinguish the scene at first, but 
slowly the light increases, until we can 
see Hank. Looking closer, we realize 
Arthur, Guenever, Merlin, Sagramor 
and Launcelot are all huddled under the 
table. Sandy (the traditional damsel in 
distress who has come to the court for 
aid) is perched on a bench, more baf- 
fled than frightened. Elaine (“a saucy 
lass”) and Clarence are in the corner 
huddled together.) 

Hank: All right, you birds! On your 
feet, and make it snappy! 

MERLIN: (Struggling to rise) I liketh 
not the turn of events. 

Hank: How many times do I have to 
tell you to stop complaining, Merlin? All 
right, let’s get things organized for once 
and for all, and no complaints from any 
of you, (To Arthur) What's out there? 

ArTuHuR: It is our guest chamber, and 
Merlin’s oracle chamber, good my lord. 

Hank: Oh, it is, is it? Well, I'll just 


- take over the guest chamber, tempo- 


rarily, and see how it works out. 

GuENeEvER: But the King’s sister doth 
arrive—the guest chamber is— 

Hank: His sister will be a little sur- 
prised, won't she? We'll take care of her 
when she comes. Arthur, I don’t like to 
do this, but it seems that my office 
would be best located right about where 
this table of yours is. Where I can keep 
an eye on things. (Gasp all around) 


Guenever: Sir—I crave thy pardon. 
But if ye are to take the guest chamber, 
I must make new arrangements for the 
arrival of the King’s sister— 

Hank: All right then, you can go. But 
no monkey business, hear? (Guenever 
exits. As she goes, Merlin rises.) 

Meruin: If ye take my chamber, I 
shall at least save my oracle from harm. 
I bid ye adieu, (Exits) 3 

Hank: The first thing I want to ge 
straight is about this fellow Merlin. I 
don’t like him. We'll give him a little 
room off the kitchen by himself, and he 
can scare the cooks to his heart's con- 
tent. You know—fair today, with increas- 
ing cloudiness—a weather man. 

Artuur: He telleth the weather, ye 
mean? 

Hank: That's the general idea. A mi- 
nor league prophet. 

ArtHur: As ye command. 

(From here on things happen quickly, 
startling things. Hank leaves on an in- 
spection tour of the castle, and Queen 





Morgan Le Fay, “a snaky looking fe- 
male,” arrives. She is very angry to learn 
that her usual guest chambers have 
been taken over by Hank. The plot 
thickens as we learn that Le Fay and 
Merlin plan to overthrow Arthur's 
kingdom and that only Hank’s arrival on 
the scene is delaying them. But as Hank 
returns Le Fay does a turnabout and 
becomes a gracious, intelligent and flirt- 
ing female who quite dazales Hank with 
her charms.) ‘ 

Le Fay (To Hank): Ye must be the 
stranger whose deeds are on the tip of 


_ every tongue. (She curtsies demurely.) 


Hanx (Self-consciously): Yeah, I'm 
new around here—uh—when did you ar- 
rive? 

Le Fay: Within the hour. (Sweetly) 
I have learned it shall be my privilege 
to give thee my rooms for thy visit. 

Hank (Flustered): Your rooms? Why 
don’t be silly. They're all yours. 

Le Fay (Fingering his lapel): Nay, 
my lord, "Tis a pleasure for me. Would 
I could serve thee more graciously. Only 
say that we shall see each other often— 

Hank (Not very smart when it comes 
to women) : Often! I should say we will! 
Why— 

(The siren queen leaves Hank with a 
subtle “Methinks I shall enjoy this 
visit,” and a backward glance. And the 
scene ends with Hank's long, low 
whistle. 








Scene 2 of the second act take place 
a year later. A startling mp 3 yom 
has come over the stage. Hank and Clar- 
ence go over blueprints behind an of- 
fice desk, Elaine is busy plugging in 
cords at a modern enough switchboard 
(“Sir Boss's office . . . he's in conference 
now ... may I have him call ye later 
. . . thank ye . . .”) and Sandy does a 
feeble hunt and peck job at a - 
writer. There is an atmosphere f'n 
tense efficiency and whirlwind business 
activity. Although it’s hard, as Hank 
says, “to put the sixth century on the 
twentieth century working basis,” he has 
gone a long way toward just that. 

Hank's conversations on the phone 
are rapid fire: Galahad must increase 
his soap sales, get more advertisements 
put on the knights’ shields; Elaine must 
then run-to the drug store and get Hank 
a ham-on-rye and a chocolate malted; 
the Camelot laundry is re com- 
plaints about “tattle-tale gray”; Sir Ga- 
wain in the locker room must shift 
Launcelot to fullback and Sir Bedivere 
to tackle; and Sandy must “take a let- 
ter.” Sandy, whose affections for Sir 
Boss have developed far more than 
her shorthand, tries to tell him he’s be- 
ing taken in by the treachery of Le 
Fay—“If ye could but hear the gossip 
at the court”—but is more heartbroken 
than vindictive. Hank insists Le F 
is “a fine woman. Just a friend, that’s all 
when Le Fay herself glides into the 
room just in time to upset what might 
have been a touching love scene. Em- 
barsassedly Hank hears of Le Fay’s 
well-faked fears of revolt in her coun- 
try; she’s been away so long. “Come 
to think of it, twelve months is a little 
more than six days,” he reflects.) 

Hank (Musing): Hmmm! Sounds 
like a fair commercial prospect. A beau- 
tiful market for our soap and tooth- 
brushes! 

(Against his will he promises to go 
investigate her kingdom with an. eye 
to joiriing it to, Arthur's, which as s 
insists softly “has long been my wish.”) 

Le Fay: Take all those men ye can 
trust. Clarence and I will protect thy 
works here. 

Hank: But it’s plain silly—I— 

Le Fay (Melodramatically) There 
is nought to do but give up my king- 
dom. It is far better to see a few thou- 
sands of my people in slavery than to 
have harm come to thee, dear Boss. 

(So under this pressure he promises 
to take the entire football team of 
knights along, and figures he will visit 
Factory Five, the mystery factory, en 
route. Leaving the intricacies of the of- 
fice in Clarence’s hands, with Le Fay 
in charge generally, off he goes. It is 
easy for Merlin and Le Fay to 
the noble King Arthur to take the rest 
of the knights and chase off into a well 
planned ambush, supposedly rushing to 
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WHAT THE WAR MEANS TO US 
Il. We Look Back 


YE European war did not begin on 
T seotantie 1, 1939. Nor did World 
War II begin on December 7, 1941. In 
many respects it may be considered that 
the two world wars are one; and due to 
the struggle between the Pan-Germans 
f the nineteenth century and the Meiji 
warriors on the one hand and the long 
struggle for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes on the other. The combina- 
tion of these two elements in the second 
third of the twentieth century, however, 
makes this a new war or a new phase 
of an old one. 

Weak in a few respects, strong in 
many, the Treaty of Versailles was the 
frst such document which set up a 
framework for the solution of interna- 
tional disputes and problems. The man- 
dates system, the international labor 
ganization, the League and the World 
Court were unique in history. Under 
Kellogg and Stimson. Stresemann, Her- 
riot and Blum. and MacDonald, there 
seemed a possibility that world order, 
at long last, might be established. Into 
the picture came the cancer of naziism 
ind fascism. born in deceit. nurtured in 
force and cruelty, matured in aggression 
and duplicity. 

With a longer period of dominance, 
the Tapanese fascists were strong enough 
in 1931 to overthrow the constitutional 
group and launch a war of aggression 
directed against China. the Southwest- 
ern Pacific and the United States. The 
Fascist averession of Mussolini started 
against Ethiopia in 1985 entered Spain 
in 1986, Albania in 1929 struck France 
in 1940, and docilelv followed Germany 
into war with the United States on De- 
cember 8. The Nazi aggression began 
with the flouting of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Locarno treaties in 1936, 
and further steps followed with un- 
broken succession: Spain, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland. the Low Coun- 
tries; then France, the Balkans. and 
Russia. In Sept., 1940, all were joined 
in one Axis group against the world. 

In every aggressive step noted above 
there have been elements of civil war as 
well as totalitarian aggression. Lavals. 
Quislings, and Mosleys have been ready 
to accept Hitler in preference to social 
reform. Others have been willing to sell 
their birthright for pieces of silver. Still 
others aré direct tools of the elements 
subversive of American democracy. 
All of these have been fed and encour- 
aged by the totalitarian parties through 
their control of the diplomatic machin- 
ery. Ambassadors, special envoys and 


consuls have used their office as a 
Trojan horse to breach the walls of 
democracy. 

In this unit we are concerned with 
the collection and interpretation of the 
facts pertinent to the topics summarized 
above. Part of the study will be based 
upon school texts and volumes of inter- 
pretation. Part will be based upon a 
study of current material and propa- 
ganda analysis, including those ma- 
terials prepared by the Civilian Morale 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Things to Do in the Classroom 

Using class texts and sources listed 
below, follow the steps in world organ- 
ization and aggression suggested above. 
Compare the interpretations of your 
texts and other sources with new inter- 
pretations on the basis of events which 
have occurred since. How does the in- 
sistence on “no territorial ambitions” af- 
fect our interpretation of the Rhineland 
invasion? Munich? Spain? Poland? How 
does recent. emphasis on the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk and the Pan-German 
movement affect our interpretation of 
Versailles and Hitler’s “new order”? 

Since so little is known about Japan’s 
program in the Far East, it may be well 
to give more time to Japan’s program, 
and the role of the United States. The 
Tanaka Memorial takes on new mean- 
ing with the attack upon Pearl Harbor 
and the Dutch Indies. The Twenty- 
One Demands and the Nine-Power Pact 
indicate the two sides of the contro- 
versy. 

Refer to the articles in the Scholastic 
Unit Finder to understand the working 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 16 Issue) 
For Social Studies 

Pictorial map of Central Amer- 
ica. 

Decentralization of Government 
Agencies. 

Foreign Article: India. 

Today’s Trends (Historical Pic- 
ture Strip): Australia, a Continent 
in Danger. 

For English Classes 

Story: “Lady, You Started Some- 
thing,” by Marguerite Eisen (Part 
I). 


“Before Invasion: Letter from 
Borneo,” by Agnes Newton Keith. 

Poetry Album: T. S. Eliot. 

Chats About New Books, by Sea- 
ver and McKown. 











of the Fifth Column and the Trojan 
Horse in America. Post the charts and 

ictures of these articles on the bulletin 

ard and collect news items and propa- 
ganda articles which relate to these. 
Find samples of anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda and post them. Circle in red the 
sources of these, and find what you can 
about them 

See the articles on propaganda 
Identify the samples you have. Analyz 
them for the propaganda devices and 
for misstatements of fact. How do these 
serve as agents of the Fifth Column? 
Find other examples in newspaper 
stories and in publications of “Ameri- 
can” organizations. 

Look for statements which indicat« 
defeatism. Why are these harmful in 
wartime? How can they be guarded 
against? 

Skills of the class may be checked 
by tests of fact and opinion, of general- 
ization, and of sources and secondary 
accounts. Attitude indicators may be 
used to check a variety of attitudes 
These may be constructed by the stu 
dents, or those given in Scholastic may 


be used. 


References on Method 


Cummings, Howard. “Propaganda 
Analysis in Clayton High School.” 
Clearing House, 13:394-398 ( Mar.’39) 

Ellis, Elmer. Education Against Prop 
aganda, Seventh Yearbook of NCSS. 

Aldrich, J. C. “The Teacher as In- 
tegrater.” Scholastic Teachers Section 
January 27, 1941. 


References on the Unit 


Abend, H. Japan Unmasked. New 
York: Washburn, 1941. 

America at War: a documentary his- 
tory. Current History, January, 1942, 
pp. 385-424. 

“America and Japan.” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, May, 1941. 

Armstrong, G. G. Why Another 
World War? N. Y.: Macmillan, 1941. 

Birdsall, Paul. Versailles, Twenty 
Years After. New York: Reynal, 1941. 

Dean, Vera M. The Struggle for 
World Order. Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion Headline Book No. 32, 1941. 

Knickerbocker, H. R. Is Tomorrow 
Hitler's? New York, Reynal, 1941. 

Miller, Douglas. You Can’t Do Busi- 
ness with Hitler. Boston: Little, 1941. 

Millis, Walter. Why Europe Fights. 
New York: Morrow, 1940. 

Shirer, William. Berlin Diary. New 
York: Knopf, 1941. 

Stowe, Leland. No Other Road to 
Freedom. New York: Knopf, 1941. 

Tolischus, Otto. They Wanted War. 
New York: Reynal, 1940. 

Scholastic Unit Finder, page 4-T. 
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2-T Scholastic 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


Mareh of Events 


Place the topics of each background 
story on the board as before, but this 
week encourage students to make spe- 
cial reports on them. Here are some: 

India: Gandhi and the non-coopera- 
tion movement. Chiang and the Kuo- 
mintang. The wealth of India. The 
people of India. 

The Nisei: The conflict of dual allegi- 
ance. The life and work of the Nisei. 
Attitudes of Californians toward Japa- 
nese and Nisei. Read Yuri Tashima’s 
“Conflict” in Scholastic, October 21, 
1940; “Nisei” in Life, Oct. 14, 1940; 
and “Between Two Flags” in Saturday 
Evening Post, September 30, 1939. 

War Labor Board: The work of the 
WLB. Little Steel. Control of labor dis- 
putes in World War I. 


The Issues of the War (P. 7) 


The third unit of “What the War 
Means to Us” deals with “What do ‘we’ 
and ‘they’ stand for?” This article pre- 
sents the problem dramatically. Use this 
in connection with the suggestions next 
week (March 16) on page 1-T. 

Post on the bulletin board clippings 
which show the attitudes described in 
this article. Evaluate them in the light 
of Dr. Commager’s analysis. Debate 
some of the topics suggested below. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. Is this a defensive war? Who were 
the war-mongers? 

2. What would be the political and 
economic results of an Axis victory? Is 
this certain or only probable? What is 
the lesson of France and Norway? 

8. What would be the political and 
economic results of a United Nations 
victory? Is this certain or probable? 

4. What would be the effects of a 
negotiated peace with a victorious Axis 
and an undefeated United States? 
Would we have to be fascist to survive? 


The Influence of Sea Power 
(P. 8) 


The argument over ships versus 
planes may end in an agreement on 
ships and planes. Some of the incidents 
in the history of sea-power illustrated 
here may lead into a discussion on these 
topics: 

1, What have been the great sea 
powers of history? 

2. What have the sea powers been 
able to do because of this power? 

$3. What does the story of the Prince 
of Wales and the Repulse tell of air 
and sea power? What about the Scharn- 
horst and the Gneisenau? 


FOR SOCIAL _ 
STUDIES CLASSES 
Ships Wanted Now (Pp. 9-10) 


World History, Modern Problems, 
American History 

President Roosevelt’s Washington's 
Birthday speech emphasized, among 
other things, the importance of ship- 
ping to the world conflict. Every one 
in the country has been affected by the 
attacks upon our oil supply, and will be 
more influenced in coming weeks. The 
understanding of the shipping problem 
is important to all students. 

Questions of Fact and Opinion: 

1. Why is shipping important in the 
Pacific war? What is the importance of 
the tanker? How has the “scorched 
earth” policy affected this? 

2. Why is there more need for ship- 
ping now than there was in 1917-1918? 

8. What is the present supply of 
British and American merchant marine? 

4. How is ship — increasing? 
What are the goals we have set for 
1942 and 1943? 

5. What are some of the short-cuts 
used to shorten construction time and 
increase capacity? 


Our American Heritage: Why the 

South Lost the War (P. 11) 
American History 

In addition to a clearer understand- 
ing of the War Between the States and 
its results, this article may be used as 
the basis of an exercise in outlining. 
Have the class outline the article, place 
on the board, discuss differences, and 
develop principles of outlining. 

Topics for Discussion: 

1. Why did the North win, and the 
South lose the war? What were the 
initial advantages of the South? How 
did the North overcome these? 

2. What was the cost of the war in 
lives and money? 

3. What were the positive results of 
the war? What unfinished work was 
left for us? 


Pan-Americana (Pp. 12-13) 

Uruguay is less known to North 
Americans than are her neighbors. This 
gives an opportunity to have a-unit on a 
country with many of the physical char- 
acteristics of Argentina and some of the 
social legislation of Mexico. Go from 
this section to the classroom library 
outlined in “A Basic Booklist on Latin 
America” in the January 19, 1942, Scho- 
lastic (page 1-T). 
Topics for Discussion: 

1. Why was the Uruguayan Congress 
dissolved on February 21? 

2. What was the sequel to this 


action? 


8. Why is the United States inter- 
ested in the outcome of the struggle 
between Blancos and Colorados? 


For Investigation in the 
Classroom Library: 

1. What are the resources and prob- 
lems of Uruguay? 

2. How can Uruguay be called one 
of the democratic countries of Latin 
America? 


Wings for American Youth 

(Pp. 14-15) 
American History, Modern Problems 

There are many centers of interest in 
this topic: the opportunities for the air- 
minded youth, the expansion of our 
war-program, and the development of 
civil aviation as a post war probability. 
All of your class will find one of these 
vital. 
Questions of Fact and Opinion 

1. What has been the effect of the 
war upon aviation? 

2. How has the war affected the 
program of the CAA? 

3. Who may be trained in the CAA 
program? Is this good or bad? 

4. Is civilian use of airplanes a prob- 
ability after the war? 

5. Would licensing of planes and 
~ have to be mv | more rigid than 
icensing of cars and drivers? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Sophie Halenczik’s Greenhorns 

(P. 25) 

To Integrate English 
and the Social Studies 

This is brief and entertaining enough 
to be read aloud in class. But, before 
beginning the reading, suggest the fol- 
lowing to the class: Many modern soci- 
ologists and politicians have made the 
observation that this war will break 
down class barriers, will bring the ele- 
vator boy closer to the executive and 
the maid closer to the woman who hires 
her. If the class thinks about this during 
the reading, they will see the change at 
work. 

After the reading, launch discussion 
along the following lines: What virtues 
of Sophie’s brought her to the attention 
of the town? (A capacity for hard work, 
a warm interest in her fellow men, a 
conviction of equality with all her 
neighbors, frankness, modesty about her 
own efforts.) Could Sophie have influ- 
enced Mrs. Scudder to have the dinner 
if she (Sophie) had felt the usual brand 
of prying curiosity about Mrs. Scudder’s 
house? Would the dinner have “come 
off” if Sophie had been self-conscious, 
afraid of Mrs. Scudder? Would the 
town have been impressed by Sophie's 
“refugees” if she had talked about them 
at great length at the committee meet- 
ings? 
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Finally, consider the author's literary 
skill. This is a timely story about a large 
question. But it is brought down to t 
level of our daily lives, and is told with- 
out pomposity, without preachiness, 
just as any interesting anecdote might 
be told. Therein lies its chief virtue. 
Point out to the class that the author 
gets this valuable result by never stand- 
ing above the characters and lookin 
down on them, by participating wi 
them and feeling their emotions. The 
judgment which the author passes on 
the characters is implied, rather than 
stated. The author never says that 
Sophie was a good woman. He merely 
shows us Sophie in a series of actions 
which lead to a good end. 

Outside assignment: An essay of five 
paragraphs on the following subject: 
“How war is bringing people closer 
together in our own community.” 


The Round Table (P. 23) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 
This week’s “Round Table” is devoted 


to prose and poetry about the war. Place 


emphasis on the essay, which is a par- 
ticularly frank, simple and moving ac- 
count of an experience common to al- 
most every American. After reading it 
aloud in class, ask students to find and 
comment upon those phrases, sentences, 
paragraphs which seem particularly real 
to them. Then lead the discussion to 
the following question: What sensa- 
tions, either recorded or not recorded 
here, did members of the class feel on 
the day after the Pearl Harbor tragedy? 
After some discussion along this line, 
ask students to devote the remainder of 
the period to making notes about the re- 
membered impressions and emotional 
experiences of December 7 and 8. 

Outside assignment: A theme written 
on the basis of these notes. Read the 
best themes later to the class. 


Poetry Album (P. 20) 
For Modern Literature Classes 


Assign this for outside reading. Ask 
students to note one of the poems listed 
here which they would like best to hear 
read aloud in class. 

At the following class session, launch 
discussion with the following questions: 
What was Gibson’s subject matter? Why 
was the year 1910 a good year for a 
poet’s awakening to such subject mat- 


. ter? Has interest in this subject matter 


grown or declined in the past thirty 
years? Is it likely to grow or decline, 
now that war is upon us? From the 
comments in this week’s “Album” what 
were Gibson’s strong and weak points 
as a writer of social change? What other 
poets have taken up Gibson’s cry? What 
poems have students themselves read 
and remembered which dealt with the 
same sort of subjects? 


Then ask for the Gibson poems which 
students would like to hear. Appoint a 
committee of three to go to the libr 
and secure’these and other poems whic 


they find for a session of reading in 
class. 


To Improve Reading Skills: 
A Test in the Ability to Retain Facts 

Allow twenty minutes for a careful 
reading of the “Album.” Then ask stu- 
dents to close their magazines, and test 
their abilities in recall with the follow- 
ing True and False questions. 5 out 
of 5 is excellent, 4 out of 5 good, 3 out 
of 5 passing. Students who fall below 
this mark should receive special atten- 
tion and analysis for reading difficulties. 

1. Gibson was an Englishman. (T) 

2. He was successful and _ well- 
known after the publication of his first 
book. (F) 

3. His chief interest was in oppressed 
and underprivileged people. (T) 

4. He did not glorify war experience. 
(T) 

5. He was the first of modern poets 
to see the beauty that lurked in ugly 
places. (T) 


My Kingdom for a Horse (P. 22) 
For All English Classes 


Assign this for outside reading. Tell 
students to come to class prepared to 
discuss: (1) How the author got his 
information, and (2) what other topic 
—animal, boats, flower, season, etc.— 
might pes interesting as the subject 
for such a research as is outlined here. 

Next day lead discussion along these 
subjects. Offer extra credit to any stu- 
dent who will do a like research project 
on any subject of his choice and report 
the results to the class. Then take a 
class vote on which of the poems cited 
in “My Kingdom for a Horse” students 
would like to hear read aloud in class. 
Appoint a committee to secure the 
emg and to read them aloud at a later 

ate. “ 


To Increase Reading Skills 
A Test in Reading Speed 

Use the numberéd columns as sug- 
gested on page 3-T of Scholastic. Feb. 
2-7. Compare class and individual rec- 
ords with those of preceding weeks. To 
see that comprehension is keeping pace 
with speed, use the following True and 
False questions: 

1. The author's wife was less inter- 
ested than the author in the subject of 
horses. (T) 

2. The author went to the library in 
order to win an argument with his wife. 
(T) 

3. Milton wrote more references to 
horses than Shakespeare wrote. (F) 

4. Alexander conquered a_ horse 
named Bucephalus. (T) 

5. Tennyson wrote the story of the 
horse Muleykeh. (F) 
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Adventures in Reading (P. 24) 
To Motivate Reading 

Appoint a committee to collect, for 
the classroom library table, all available 
books and magazine articles on the sub- 
ject of China. When the exhibit is com- 
plete, assign time for browsing, and 
offer extra credit to students who read 
one of the books and report upon it to 
their classmates. 

Like projects could be built around 
all our allies—England, Russia, the 
Netherlands, South America, etc. Bulle- 
tin board displays made up of book- 
jackets, photos and reviews in recent 
newspapers, will add to the attractive- 
ness of the project. 





“The best and most up-to- 
date material I have seen 
on jobs in the defense in- 
dustries.” — KENNETH M. 
GOULD, Editor Scholastic. 


YOUR CAREER 
IN DEFENSE 


By SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS 


Here is the book that will help you 
—and the students who depend upon 
you—to get a clear perspective of 
the vastly expanded industrial set- 
up. This book actually shows young 
people how to get the kind of jobs 
they want and are best fitted for. 
Full of concrete, down-to-earth fac- 
tual information, YOUR CAREER 
IN DEFENSE describes more than 
400 industrial jobs and gives the 
qualifications, requirements and du- 
ties of each. Order this book today 
to save your time and give invalu- 
able aid to your students. 


EXAMINE IT FREE FOR 5 DAYS! 
Tust fill out this coupon and mail it today. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York. 

Please send me YOUR CAREER IN DE- 

FENSE by Shelby Cullom Davis. If, for 

any reason, I am not completely satisfied, 

I will return it within’ 5 days. Otherwise 

I will promptly remit $2.00. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 








A Connecticut Yankee (P. 17) 
For All English Classes 


Use this rollicking version of the 
Twain book at a stage in your pyr 
when work has been heavy and a little 
healthy relaxation would not be amiss. 
Present it as a radio play, assignin 
the narrative parts to an announcer an 
using a picture frame hung from one of 
the light cords as a mock microphone. 
Emphasize the farce; permit plenty of 
clowning; and invite the class to join 
in with hisses and applause. 

Some member of he class is certain 
to have read the original Twain. Invite 
him to tell the other students how this 
version differs. Other students, ac- 
quainted with the King Arthur stories, 
will be willing to point out just what 
Twain has done with the language of 
the year 528. 


“Who’s Going to Step into Their 
Shoes. .. .?” 


This is the heading of an advertisement 
on the back cover. 

Have class study businesses in town. 
Have businessman tell them the man- 
hours saved by various business machines. 
Prior to the war we worried about ma- 
chines replacing men (technological un- 
employment). But now we need more 
trained men. Any machine that releases 
men for war aie work is worth its 
weight in gold today. Class should not 
bother businessmen working on war work. 

Have class study the problem of “Insur- 
ance for Your Town’s Machines.” This 
would bring in the care of the student’s 
own typewriter, the care of school ma- 
chines, and a town-wide campaign to get 
everyone interested in protecting and con- 
serving the machines they now use. 

Class could take up the subject—“The 
Machine that says What, Why, When and 
Where.” Business machines .must answer 
these — for the producers ‘of war 
materials, and for the commanders of our 
soldiers and sailors. This study would bring 
out the fact that behind the building of 
each gun, tank, plane and ship is a great 
mass of necessary paper work, reports, 
computations, etc. 


Key to News Quiz on P. 35 

CARIBBEAN MAP. ¢c; Guadeloupe 
and Martinique; b. 

WHO ARE THEY? a; d; c; b; a. 

TRUE OR FALSE? F; T; F; T. 


Key to “Check Up on Yourself” 


on P. 16 

WHAT ABOUT SHIPPING: To be used as a 
reading comprehension test. If students do poorly, 
teach reading. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T; 
8-F. 

FACT OR OPINION: To be used to determine 
recognition of differences. If students do poorly, 
analyze. 1-F; 2-O; 3-F; 4-F; 5-O; 6-O; 7-F; 8-O. 

ATTITUDE INDICATOR: Have class analyze 
responses as being based on fact or prejudice, 
and as being pro-democrat or pro-nazi. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 

1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-F; 
8-T; 9-F; 10-T; 11-T; 12-F; 18-T; 14-T; 
15-T; 16-F; 17-T; 18-F; 19-T; 20-T 


Dr. Anderson of St. Louis 
New Head of AASA 


At the San Fran- 
cisco convention of 
the American 
ciation of Schoo! 
Administrators (a 
department of the 
National Education 
Association), Dr. 
Homer W. Ander- 
son,  Superinten- 
dent of Schools of 
St. Louis, was 
elected president. 

After experience 
in Iowa, Michigan, Colorado, and Neb- 
raska, Dr. Anderson went to St. Louis in 
1940 to succeed Superintendent Gerling. 
He was active in the AASA, serving as a 
member of the Yearbook Committee in 
1940, second Vice-President in 1930-40, 
and has been a member of the Executive 
Committee in recent years. 

During the convention, much time was 
spent on the problem of war morale. Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, emphasized the necessity of an 
understanding of the basic elements of 
our democratic way of life. 

Scholastic was represented at the con- 
— by Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in- 
Chief. 


% SCHOLASTIC UNIT FINDER 


WE LOOK BACK 

(a) History of Aggression 

Backward from Versailles, Oct. 15, 1938, 
. 3. 
: Hitler Swallows Czechoslovakia, Apr. 1, 
1939, p. 17S. 

Europe’s Crisis Has Long Roots, Sept. 
18, 1939, p. 13S. 

Summary of the War, P. 8, 1940, p. 29. 

How One Year of War Changed 
Europe's Map, Sept. 16, 1940, p. 5. 

The Battle of Britain Rages, Sept. 16, 
1940, p. 6. 

The World-Wide War (Map Study), 
Oct. 28, 1940, p. 8. 

Yugoslavia Fights for Freedom, Apr. 14, 
1941, p. 9. 

The Battle of the Balkans (Map), Apr. 
21, 1941, p. 11. 

Hitler's War Turns East (Map Study), 
Sept. 15, 1941, p. 3. 

The End of Neutrality, Dec. 1, 1941, 
mH 
. The World-Wide War, Jan. 5, 1942, p. 9. 


(b) Fifth Column and Subversive Activities 

Radio Propaganda in Latin America, 
Mar. 5, 1938, p. 16S. 

Chilean Nazi Uprising Quelled, Sept. 24, 
1938, p. 14S. 

Germany, Italy, Accused of Aiding U.S. 
Groups, Oct. 22, 1938, p. 16S. 

Our Battle vs. Mein Kampf (Rugg), 
Dec. 10, 1938, p. 26S. 

Nazi Bund Rally Attacks Democracy, 
Mar. 11, 1989, p. 9. 

Hitler's Fif Column in America 
(Parry), Oct. 7, 1940, p. 11. 

Footprints of the Trojan Horse, Nov. 4, 
1940, p. 12. 


HOMER W. ANDERSON 
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MODERN DRAMA 





aid Sir Boss who is in some trouble. 
Flourishing his sword, Arthur departs 
confidently crying “’Twill be a glorious 
victory.” It’s only a matter of minutes 
for Le Fay, with Merlin and Sagramor 
to help her, to have Clarence, Sandy 
and Guenever, screaming with indigna- 
tion and rebellion, put into chains and 
sent to the dungeon. All is set for the 
great victory feast tonight and all Ar- 
thur’s loyal followers are secure. “All 
but the little fool Elaine!” ) 


ACT ill 


(It is nightfall of the same day and 
Merlin and Le Fay are preparing for 
the feast. Elaine, smart girl, has al- 
most convinced them that she is on 
their side, though they are dubious.) 

ELAINE: Good Morgan, tell me it is 
true that ye have liberated us from 
this wizard! 

Le Fay: What meaneth 
this? Ye are his servant— 

Evans: Nay, his slave. 

Chained to that switch- 
board, that machine of the 
devil, eight hours a day 
with an hour off for 
lunch! Would ye like to do 
such? 

(But they leave her to 
be guarded by Sir Sagra- 
mor. She rushes to the 
telephone. ) 

Evang (Coyly): Will 
ye not sit beside me? (As 
Sagramor sits) Ye are the bravest ot 
Camelot’s knighthood, ’tis said. 

SacraMor (Modestly but pleased): 
I do naught but my duty—but ‘tis said 
I strike hard. 

Evaiwne (Feeling his muscle): Lo 
Thy arm is of iron! 

ag (Very modest me very 
pleased) : 

(Finding the wires cut, she asks 
Sagramor to hand her “that piece of 
rope” and the unsuspecting gallant is 
knocked out by the live end of the 
wire. Franticall Elaine rushes to 
Hank’s radio apparatus and the excite- 
ment reaches a high peak as she tries 
to reach him, grabbing the microphone: ) 


Evaine: Calling Factory Five . . 
this is Camelot calling Factory Five. 
. . This is an emergency—at King 
Arthur’s court— (She turns dials wildl 
hut only static comes out of the 
speaker.) Calling Sir Boss at Factory 
Five—(Suddenly there is an answer.) 
SPEAKER: Go ahead, Camelot . . 
we are listening . . . we cannot hear 
you clearly . . . come in, Camelot. . . . 
EvaineE (Desperately) : Get Sir Boss— 
(The transmission difficulties con- 
tinue but at last Hank's voice is heard, 
trying to understand what has hap- 
pened. Elaine is just able to get her 
message to him before the voice dies 


wock—jabberwock” 


away completely, and Sagramor re- 
covers, seizing her. For her treachery 
she too is chained and Merlin per- 
suades Le Fay not to wait but to have 
the burnings immediately. — the de- 
lay in getting the stakes ready, while 
the others (Clarence, Sandy and Queen 
Guenever) are brought up chain-gang 
fashion from the dungeon, and Le 
Fay’s pleasure in taunting her victims 
make the fortunate stall for time which 
Hank needs so badly. The prisoners 
have lost all hope.) 

Le Fay (Reveling in her power): | 
shall not burn Arthur. "Twould be bet- 
ter to sell him into slavery and watch 
his proud head bend under the whip. 
Ahh! And he can watch his dear Guene- 
ver broiling on the spits. A pretty sight. 
think ye not? 

Exaine (With a little spirit left): 
How can ye do this to us, ye beasts — 

Le Fay (Speaking of 
Elaine and Clarence): 
Perchance the lovers 
would like a few moments 
to whisper condolences to 
each other, eh, Merlin? 

MERLIN (Sarcastically ) : 
What a pity! For those so 
young to die so soon! 
Ha-ha-aah! 

(Suddenly, with omin- 
ous tone, the easily recog- 
nized roar of airplane mo- 
tors is heard, distantly and 
then nearer. Ignorant of 

such an invention, they are all terrified.) 

Le Fay: "Tis a tempest! 

MERLIN: Nay, ‘tis a bird—a huge roar- 
ing bird! Look ye! 

Le Fay (Panicky): We are lost! We 
are lost! Merlin! Ye must act with thy 
magic! ACT! (She wrings her hands and 
runs back and forth while Sagramor 
dives under the table.) 

Meruin (Weakly): "Tis the devil 
himself! It hath come to earth. | see it 
in the moonlight in the jousting field! 

(Merlin, reduced by his terror to a 
pitiful thing, watches the “great bird” 
come close and mumbles his “nimber- 
hysterically. The 
roar ceases instantly. Merlin has again 
saved them! Le Fay is jubilant. 

Merlin’s false pride and Le Fay’s 
hopes are dashed by a revolver report 
and Hank’s sudden entrance. The im- 
possible has eee and the entire 
group is speechless with awe and 
amazement. 

This climactic scene reaches full 
drama and hilarious comedy at the same 
time as Launcelot, attired in football 
togs, makes a beautiful flying tackle to 
stop Merlin from escaping. 

The play closes swiftly with Hank, 
master of the situation and their souls, 
giving them a final pep-talk as to the fu- 
tility of “burning each other at the stake 
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—but what's the use because I know you 
won't stop—this all happened 1400 years 
ago—.”) 

Hank (to Le Fay): Put your knights 
to work so they'll earn their own living 
and not being ‘killing each other off all 
the time! (She agrees meekly.) And 
you, Guenny, you'll forget this idea of 
frying your sister, wont you, even if 
you have to swallow your pride— 

GuENEVER: But she—(giving in) yes, 
it is well to forget— 

Hank (To Clarence and Elaine who 
stand close together, much in love): 
You've got a swell gal there, Clarence, 
and Elaine, you were just plain lucky 
you didn’t knock yourself out with those 
uninsulated wires! 

(The knights are sent to rescue 
Arthur, a dejected and beaten Le Fay 
promises to go home and rule her king- 
dom wisely. Clarence and Elaine go off 
to the drug store for a soda and Hank is 
faced with the lovely Sandy, alone.) 

Sanpy: Do ye not know that I love 
ye? 

Hank: Now, listen to me, Sandy. 
You've got to stop this nonsense — 

Sanpy: Forsooth, it is not nonsense. 

Hank: Even if it isn’t you’ve got to 
get it out of your mind, that’s all. 

(With an effort he resists her charms; 
it’s impossible for them to love each 
other with fourteen hundred years be- 
tween them. Gazing rapturously into 
her eyes, he fumbles with the live wire 
and a sudden blackout ends the act as 
his fingers hit the open end.) 


EPILOGUE 


(Marion and his mother, vigorously 
fanning him and talking, rouse Hank 
from his dreams. Crazily he mutters, 
unable to wake up.) 

Hank:—don’t you see, Sandy? It’s 
impossible—impossible—(Then, looking 
numbly around) Mother! Marion! What 
in the devil— 

Moruer: Henry! you've got to watch 
your language. 

Marion (To Hank): 
a fine one! 

Hanx (Still hazy): But Merlin—Sag- 
ramor—Clarence— 

Manion: What are you talking about? 
Going over your Christmas card list? 

(Unhappily Hank finally realizes 
where he is and, sure that he’s conscious 
they both leave him, with a few more 
admonishments. Delibe rately he goes to 
his radio, turns a tube and pushes a 
button, and blackout! Back to King 
Arthur's court as Sir Boss! His mother’s 
second cry of “Henreeee! The lights—” 
is trailing offstage as the curtain falls.) 

Copyright 1941 by John G. Fuller. 

This play is reproduced here in greatly condensed 
form because of space limitations. The full acting 
edition may be procured from the Walter H, Baker 
Co., 178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. (cast of 6 


men, 6 women, one set), at 75c per copy. Royalty 
quoted on application. 


Well, aren't you 
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Sherrill Schell, London 


WILFRED WILSON GIBSON 


traveling up and down the United 

States, reading from his poetry to 
women’s clubs and groups of excited 
college girls and boys. The students 
were seldom quite sure whether his 
name was Wilfred Wilson or Wilson 
Wilfred, but they knew his last name 
was Gibson and they liked the kind of 
poetry he wrote. It was very different 
from the poetry they were studying in 
class. Later the poet dropped the 
Wilson and became simply Wilfred 
Gibson. 

Another thing the students did not 
know was that the young poet wished 
that he could be fighting in the battle 
line in France, as so many of his friends 
were doing, instead of talking about 
poetry in parlors and auditoriums. 
When he returned to England in the 
fall of 1917, he made a fifth attempt to 
enlist and this time he was accepted. 
He served as a private until November, 
1919. 

The students probably did not know 
either that Wilfred Wilson Gibson had 
published several volumes of verse be- 
fore he wrote the slim little books which 
they were buying with such enthusiasm. 
For about ten years he had written, as 
young poets so often do, pretty, Tenny- 
sonian lyrics full of stardust and cloud 
shadows—and he had not been noticed 
at all. Then, in about 1910, that era 
when so many writers were awakening 
to the need of putting new life into 
poetry, he apparently awakened to his 
own need of new subject matter, and he 
began to look about him. 

He lived in Northumbria. Near him 
was the Scottish border, with its ro- 
mantic legends. But also near him— 
and he was wise enough to see that 
this was more to the point—were the 
coal mines of Newcastle, the shipyards 
that lined the river and harbors, and 
the fields where farm laborers and 


J 1917 a young Englishman was 
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WILFRED WILSON GIBSON 


shepherds worked. He seems to have 
realized rather suddenly that a new 
field of lay at his door. It was 
again aps ph of the pot of gold. 
He had probably always had a large 
amount of sympathy for the workers 
in the mines and fields. Now he began 
to tell their stories. Daily Bread was 
published in 1910, Fires in 1912, Bord- 
erlands in 1914. 

He had hit upon an appropriate and 
appealing way of writing about his peo- 
a His poems are dramatic, many of 
them actually written as short plays 
in verse. The miner or the farmer is 
speaking, and thus the setting and feel- 
ing are quickly given. The vocabulary 
is simple and colloquial. We do not 
need to be told in “His Father” about 
the family background of the soldier 
who remembers that just before he left 
home he had drawn a glass of beer 
and forgotten to put the spigot back 
in the = The boy would give his 
“stripes to hear” what the old man 
would say if his son were reported dead 
before he could tell him about the 
wasted beer. 

This type of writing was more excit- 
ing thirty years ago than it is now. 
Writing about the lives of the oppressed 
can become as much a formula as writ- 
ing about moonlight and roses. It can 
go so far that the poetry vanishes and 
only a case study for the social worker 
remains. Gibson himself sometimes loses 
his awareness of human beings in his 
anxiety to present a deplorable eco- 
nomic condition. His writing of later 
years has tended to become a re-work- 
ing of the old-veins—which many others 
are now working and does not startle 
the world any longer. 

Then too, Gibson loads the dice. He 
writes almost always of unhappiness, 
depression, uidntain-iiheaah his 
personal love lyrics are happy. His 
tragic story often concludes with new 
wage as in “The Stone,” which you 
will find in Untermeyer. In this poem 
you will notice how skilfully Gibson 
secures the effect of monotony in the 
drab lives of his characters by repeat- 
ing the same line with variations. This 
device is often found-in his poetry. 

Gibson wrote about his war experi- 
ences with grim realism, as did Sassoon 
and Wilfred Owen. Sometimes there 
is humor too, as in the lines quoted 


earlier. More often than the other poets 
he emphasizes the dazed, inhuman 
monotony of the trenches. A soldier 
comes back “muttering vacantly” that 
five of his comrades dropped dead be- 
side him and “three whispered their 
dying messages”—but he is too dazed 
to remember what the messages were. 

One of the most terrible of the war 
poems in its continued significance is 
“The Comrades.” For in this poem, a 
ghost, “the very spit of you,” had died 
in the Flanders mud at Waterloo a hun- 
dred years before. As if reminding the 
soldier that the Flanders mud seems 
destined to be a battlefield forever, the 
poost keeps step with him and reminds 

im that he too “walked in Flanders.” 

Rupert Brooke is the subject of sev- 
eral of Gibson’s poems. One of four 
sonnets commemorates that same pleas- 
ant garden at Grantchester which, you 
may remember, Brooke describes with 
such affection in his “The Old Vicar- 
age, Grantchester.” “And I was dazzled 
by a sunset glow,” he says of Brooke, 
thus os his Apollo-like beauty, 
as so many others have done. 

For all the drab realism and somber 
tone of much of Gibson’s poetry, you 
will find a rising amount of a 
The sparkle of ice, the flashing bril- 
liance of swimming fish—these are 
themes he likes. In “The Ice-Cart,” a 
clerk, sitting on his stool in “the grimy 
heat of that intolerable street,” sees a 
carter delivering ice. Straightway he is 
transported to the land of ice and snow. 
No poem could better contrast heat and 
cold or make the reader experience 
them more oe. 

It is because of his subject matter 
and his way of treating it that Gibson 
belongs in this study of modern poetry. 
He a among the frst of modern poets 
to realize the poetry that lay in the 
lives of simple people and to write 
about it in language of the char- 
acters. Other writers since have sur- 

him in realism, in depicting the 

ard and ugly truths of poverty and 
poverty-stricken lives. But I am not sure 
that anyone has seen any more truly 
the poetry that may lurk in ugly places. 

For Gibson’s poetry itself we must 
refer you to the anthologies, and to his 
collected volume. Permission to reprint 
does not come easily across the Atlantic 
nowadays. 
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Alumnus Tells of Experience 


During Wake Island Attack 





Elwood Leep, ’29, Navigator for Pan American Airways 
on Pacific Division, Trained in U. S. Naval Reserve 





HERE FOR SHORT VISIT 





Elwood Leep, who has been flying 
most of the time since he graduated 
from Argentine High in ‘29, was on 
Wake Island when war broke out Dec. 
7th. He came back to school the other 
day and told us his story of dodging 
bombs and bullets in the surprise Japa- 
nese attack. 

“Taking off from Wake Island at 8 
oclock in the morning of December 7 
to go to Singapore, officials told us to 
return to Wake because war had broken 
out in the East,” Elwood said when tell 
ing about his experience. 

“We landed on Wake and awaited 
orders. When eating lunch, about noon, 
and listening to the radio reports of the 
attack on Honolulu, Manila and Guam, 
we heard explosions of the first bombs 
that were dropped on the Naval Air 
Base at Wake. When we ran out of the 
hotel to see what was happening, we 
heard planes, and we located them. 
They were headed toward the Pan- 
American buildings. We started to run 
out of the line of flight of the planes so 
that we would be as far as possible away 
from where the bombs would hit. 


Shots Appear in Sand 


“I ran out on a sandy area not think- 
ing about the possibility of the planes 
strafing. As the planes went over shots 
began appearing in the sand. At first I 
thought they were from shrapnel, but 
there were no pieces of metal on the 
sand. I finally distinguished the sound 
of machine guns and I realized that the, 
shots were made by machine gun bul- 
lets so I dropped down on the sand on 
my face. 

“After the first group of nine two- 
engine bombers had passed over, I got 
up and looked for protection but there 


The China Clipper at the Pan 
American Airways dock on Wake 
Island. Wake, psd with Guam, 
8 in hands of Japanese after a 
heroic defense by U. S. forces. 





was nothing but level white sand, so I 
ran out as much farther as time would 
permit before the second group of nine 
planes came over. When they started 
their strafing I dropped down on the 
sand again and was lucky enough not 
to be hit by one of the bullets. 

“When the attack was over, Captain 
J. H. Hamilton, who was the captain of 
the Philippine Clipper on that trip, gave 
instructions to get the Pan-American 
personnel together and prepare for an 
immediate departure. 

“We departed from Wake one hour 
and twenty-six minutes after the start 
of the attack and made a stop for re- 
fueling and plane check at Midway 
Island and went on to Honolulu. After 
this we continued on to San Francisco.” 


Trained in U. S. Naval Reserve 


Elwood is a navigator flying for the 
Pan-American Air Lines on the trans- 
pacific division out of San Francisco. 
He was on a ferry flight from San Fran- 
cisco to New York when he stopped at 
his home in this city for five days and 
visited the school December 28. 

After graduating from Argentine, El- 
wood went to Pensacola, Florida, where 
he stayed one year and received his 
flying training in the U. S. Naval Re- 
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This Article Reprinted 
From High School Paper 


As an example of a well-handled 
story in a high school paper we 
offer the accompanying article from 
The Argentian, published by the 
students of the Journalism re met 
ment of Argentine High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 











serve. He was assigned to the U.S.S. 
Lexington, staying with the carrier two 
and one-half years. Then he was sent 
back to Pensacola for six months as-an 
instructor. While there he got his job 
with Pan-American Airways. 

Elwood has made numerous trips to 
South America as far as Rio and two 
trips to Hong Kong. He was on a shuttle 
trip to Honolulu when the war started. 





The Horrible Girls 
Peggy Twohig, Queens College jun- 


ior, was telling an interviewer about her 
sorority, Alpha Omega, and the selection 
andinitiation of candidates for member- 
ships: 


“It ins when we look over the tresh- 
men each term and choose the ones who 
seem to be the best prospects. Then we in- 
vite them to tea at the homes of various 
members anc. get to know them better. 
There are three teas, and prospective 
pledges are weeded out is we go along. If 
you're invited to the third tea you're prac- 
tically in. 

“Three members can keep a prospect out 
on a simple vote. One alone can do it if 
she has a good enough reason. 

“Then, before they get this far, they 
have to go through Hell Week. We do hor- 
rible things to them. Make them go around 
the ‘campus without makeup, for instance, 
and make them keep from smiling for a 
week or not look at boys or wear funny 
clothes.” 


—N. Y. World-Telegram 
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“MY KINGDOM 


HEN I suggested to my wife that 

I ware buy myself a steed, she 
gave me the horse laugh. She grew up 
on a farm, and when I took up riding 
for recreation several years ago, she 
made me increase my insurance policy. 
Although I haven’t been thrown more 
than half a dozen times and have never 
suffered anything more serious than 
fractured ribs, my wife likes to ask 
me why | don’t take up tilting or some 
other medieval sport suited to the horse. 
Lately, however, she’s confined herself 
to poking fun at me rather than at the 
horse. She reads the newspapers, too. 
What with tire and auto rationing on 
every tongue perhaps she has begun to 
realize that the horse is coming into his 
own again. 

The day I tentatively suggested solv- 
ing my transportation problem by buy- 
ing a horse, she put down her knitting 
and said, “I’m going to embroider a 
big sampler that will say, ‘THIS IS NO 
STABLE’, to remind you to talk about 
something besides horses.” 

“What's wrong with talking about 
horses?” I whinnied. “They make a 
nice, refined topic tor conversation. 
Certainly,” I-added, “horses are on a 
much owe plane than automobiles or 


the standings in the American hockey 
league.” 
“Huh! she said, “I'd like to see 


you prove it.” 

“Why, that’s easy ” | replied. “Litera- 
ture is full of horses. How well | re- 
member good old Henry IV declaiming, 
‘A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse!’ ” 

“That was Richard III,” my wife 
corrected. 

“O. K.,” I neighed. “The idea still 
holds good. You never heard of any 
kings offering their sinecures for a 
Chevy master sedan or a Buick super 

ial.” 

“Aren't you forgetting Alphonso and 
Carol?” she asked. 

“They aren't in literature,” 1 coun- 
tered, looking around for my hat. “I’m 
going to the library.” 

My wife is a schoo] teacher, so when 
I find myself in deep water, I head for 
the library. 

In no more time than it takes to 
count 248 I had discovered that that’s 
how many references to horses there 
are in Shakespeare’s plays. At any rate 
that’s how many are listed in Bartlett's 
Concordance; I didn’t verify it. 

Tennyson, I found, makes 129 reter- 

(869 words to end of this column.) 
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1 Pe a 
‘anis Post-Dispateh 


Pitzpatrich 


That Hearty Laugh You 
Hear in the Background 


Comes from Our Hay- 
burning, lron-Shod Friend 


By Gunnar Horn 


ences to horses in his works. A lot of 
them are in the Idylls of the King where 
the knights are always “vaulting” on 
their horses. Just how they did it with 
their armor on isn’t mentioned. 

Browning’s poems contain 90 refer- 
ences to horses, not to mention such 
dubious items as rocking-horses and 
sea-horses. He even wrote a poem 
called “Boot and Saddle” ‘with the 
catchy refrain, “Boot, saddle, to horse 
and away!” 

In spite of a known predilection tor 
hiking, Wordsworth has 74 references 
to horses in his poems. Quite a few 
of them, -however, occur in “The Idiot 
Boy,” which hardly supported my argu- 
ment for the cultural value of horses. 
On the other hand, Wordsworth also 
mentions horses in the lines beginning, 
“Among all lovely things.” 

“I thought Milton would give me sub- 

stantial support, but he let me down. 
His editors have noted only eight ref- 
erences to horses, and these are mostly 
unpleasant lines like “Death on his pale 
horse.” 

With the help of the librarian, who, 
{ thought, was inning to show si 
of horse sense, I fo quite a ce 
poems about m uine friends. “Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” of course, we both 
thought of. On re-reading it, I discov- 
rede OM A 

gives credit to 
the young eacath who arouised the 

(592°words to end of second column.) 





FOR A HORSE” 


countryside, apparently tailing to recog- 
nize that it is no mean accomplishment 
for a horse to gallop half the night over 
rough, country roads. 

The horses in “How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix” 
and “The King of Denmark’s Ride” fare 
better at the hands of their poets, but 
then they ought to—both horses nearly 
died from over-exertion. 

How many horses of literature 
dropped dead after the poets lost in- 
terest in them, no one knows. 

True lovers of the species equus can 
find only a few cases in literature 
where the horses get really fair treat- 
ment. Bucephalus was tamed, but it 
took an Alexander to do it. And even 
if Alex was only a kid then, it was the 
taming of Bucephalus that prompted 
Philip to declare: “My son, go seek a 
larger empire; for so vast a soul, too 
small is Macedonia.” 

The really heart-warming story, how- 
ever, is Browning’s “Muleykeh.” Hoseyn 
loved his mare, Muleykeh, so much 
that he kept her beside him in his tent 
at night, and when Duhl promised him 
a thousand camels in exchange for her, 
he scornfully rejected the offer Duhl 
was persistent, and when fair methods 
failed, he stole Muleykeh. Hoseyn gave 
chase on Buheyseh, his second best 
horse, and soon caught up. When they 
were running neck and tall, he saw that 
Duhl was riding clumsily. 

“Son of the dust,” he shouted, “touch 
the right ear and press with your foot 
my Pearl's left flank!” 

That did the business, and Muleykeh 
and the robber pulled away. Hoseyn on 
Buheyseh turned sorro ly home. He 
had given up his best horse rather than 
let her be beaten. 

While I was sentimentalizing over 
“Muleykeh” the librarian brou ht our 
researches fo a climax by eating 
Robert Graham’s statement to Theodore 
Roosevelt: “God forbid that I should go 
to any heaven in which there are no 


With that copied on the back of our 
electric light bill, I felt ready to go 
home. My wife was reading a mystery 
novel, but I quoted her my discoveries, 
neverthéless. She admitted to being 
only wy convinced, but as I write 
this, she has not yet begun her sampler. 
In another three or four days I think | 
can again mention chase 


of a horse. Besides, our tires are getting 
thinner and thinner. 
(983 words to end of page.) 
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HE two contributions today are 
T representative of many which I 

have received. They express 
very simply the ideas and emotions 
which we are all feeling. 


R. A. F. Pilot 


Tonight we raid a town in Germany. 
Tonight we pay them what we owe to 
them 


And have owed, since that first star- 
sprinkled night 

They dropped their bombs on dark- 
ened London town. 


War is a blood-stained, black-rimmed 


tapestry, 
Designed by big men, woven by the 
small, 


Who ride the night skies in our silver 


ships, ' : 

Dropping our deadly cargo when we 
must. I 

We are a club, and Duty is our chiet. 

Our only secretary is a chap 

Named Peter. He is stationed near the 
walls 

Of that t city—Zion is its name— 

In which there are no blackouts and 


no night. 


Lord, if tonight is my appointed time 
To take my last, long flight with man- 
made wings, \ 
Grant me this prayer; that I may 

truly be 
A British soldier, loyal to the last. 
Peggy Lu Thomson, 15 
Gainesville (Fla.) High School 
Marjorie White, Teacher 


Monday, December 8th, 1941 

I'm writing this in the office where 
| work. It’s just beginning to get dark 
outside. My face feels as impassive as 
stone, and it’s an effort to smile. It’s 
never been an effort before. I feel as 
if there were a large weight pressing 
just under my ribs making it difficult 
to breathe. I’ve never had that trouble 
before, either. 

I started feeling this way yesterday 
morning just after Mass, I came home 
from church well pleased by what I . 
considered a rather excellent sermon. I 
also had on my favorite hat. 

Mother met us at the door with the 
dramatic declaration, “Pearl Harbor has 
been bombed!” 
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At first I didn’t 
enormity of the thing has been dawn- 


get it. In fact, the 


ing on me with increasing power all 
day yesterday and until I heard the 
President's ess today. I'm stil] not 
fully aware of what has happened. 

I was late to school, but I had an 
excuse, and besides no one was much 
concerned with that anyway. Everyone 
was excited about the war. Betty rushed 
up to me, her dark eyes resentful and 
a little bewildered. 

“Noe] will have to join the army 
after January.” 

I tried to say the practical thing, to 
be natural and make the usual come- 
back about uniforms, etc. But the words 
just wouldn’t come out. [ looked at her, 
mumbled something, and turned away, 
wondering about a boy | know. 

Everything I did today was me- 
Beas iy ld were heen SO that is 
all e shorthand. Everything went 
along as usual till the teacher remarked 
that we'd have a test tomorrow if we 
weren't bombed in our beds. I couldn't 
laugh. Everyone else did, a little hys- 
terically. 

After school, | dashed out, as usual. 
to catch the bus that brings me to work 
every afternoon. I didn’t feel much 
like working. The man in the next of- 
fice asked me what I thought about it 
all. I looked at him a little bleakly and 
replied that it was. pretty bad. And I 
wasn't even disgusted with my prosaic 
ansWer. 

Pretty soon he came into the office 
and gave me some cookies his secretary 
had made. I didn’t want them, but I 
took them. Then just as he was going 
out of the office my throat constricted 
so-that my eyes smarted with tears. I 
didn’t want to cry in front of him and 
disgrace myself. 

_ 1 stood there, trying not to show him 
how I felt, and he, in his clumsy, loud- 
voiced way tried to cheer me up. He 


asked if I had friends in the army. I 


said yes, but that wasn’t it. I told him 
it scared me—I was paralyzed with 
fright. 

I practiced being ‘unemotional. | 
marched to the typewriter and began 
to pound out a lot of dry forms, blink- 
ing away the tears. It was no good. I 
made so many errors that I gave up 
and started writing this. I tried to cheer 
myself up with a candy bar. That didn’t 
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work, either. I feel drained of emotion, 
but I can’t perform ordinary unemo- 
tional duties. I feel as if there isn’t 
anything to hang on to, nothing tan- 
gible that has any meaning. My mind 
is a chaos. Where usually thoughts are 
neatly packed away in boxes and draw- 
ers, now everything is heaped in con- 
fusion out on the floor. My thoughts 
are as turbulent and mixed up as the 
world is right now. 

It’s an entirely new sensation. I've 
never felt anything even remotely con- 
nected with it before. I guess that’s 
because I’ve never lived through a war 
before. I’ve felt completely detached 
from wars outside of our own country. 
I felt vague stirrings when some 
cial crisis was impending, or somethin 
like that, but it didn't seem real, at all. 

Now this thing, so close to home, is 
so unexpected, so uftbelievable, that it 
still seems unreal. 

I'm afraid my consternation about 
the war is selfish, as far as I can tell. 
I'm worried about the effect it will 
have upon my friends. What will ha 
pen if Portland is bombed? What will 
be the fate of the boys | know in the 
army who were transferred to Manila 
last week? But then. | guess one 
wouldn't have any feeling at all for his 
country if it weren't for his friends and 
the other human beings living there, 
would he? It’s the people who make 
a country what it is, and therein lies 
all patriotism. 

As I write this, I’m not able to paint 
a vivid imaginative picture in words. 
The: feeling goes too deep ‘for that. 
All T can do is state in everyday, or- 
dinary language the feeling of despair, 
the hurt that is growing in me and will 
keep growing. I've never before felt so 
uncertain, so confused, so utterly simple 
and bewildered. 


Mary Ellen Amort, 17 
Grant High School 
Portland, Oregon 
lydia 1. Anderson, Teacher 
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CHOLASTIC invites all high 

school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


MY COUNTRY AND MY PEOPLE. By 
Lin Yu-Tang. 


Long ago | learned that if 1 recom- 
mended one book about China ! was 
likely to be aken to task by somebody 
for doing so. People who make a spe- 
cialty of studying China — outsiders, I 
mean are called sinologues, and what- 
ever one sinulogue had written about 
the Chinese was pretty sure to be 
sharply disputed by some other one who 
disagreed with his conclusions. This did 
not happen, howevevy when the best in- 
terpretation of them all appeared back 
in 1935. For this time the book — a view 
of his country and his people—was by 
an insider, a man who was educated in 
Europe and understood the language 
and the ideals of the West well enough 
to use one to interpret the other. 

The first part of Mr. Lin’s book deals 
with the racial, psychological and men- 
tal traits of the Chinese people. The 
second presents special features of 
Chinese life — literary, artistic, domes- 
tic, social, political. All in all, those 
who have read the book have found 
themselves better prepared to under- 
stand how China could do and suffer 
without breaking, all that she has suf- 
fered and done in these last years. As a 
background for news from the Far East, 
My Country and My People remains a 
standard work. 


DAWN OVER CHUNGKING. By Adet, 
Anor and Meimei Lin. 


I first saw the daughters of Lin Yu- 
Tang at a Christmas party in New York. 
Meimei was then so fittle that her head 
just came over the edge of the table. 
She was wearing a Chinese dress of 
gleaming silk, she had the poise of a 
great lady, and in her shining eyes was 
a twinkle that showed she was enjoying 
everything immensely. When Dur Fam- 
ily (the Lin sisters’ first book) appeared, 
I was not surprised to find that Meimei’s 
contributions had that same twinkle in 
them. 

There is humor even in this story of 
the bombardment of Chungking which 
the sisters witnessed during a visit to 
their home country (see Scholastic, 
Sept. 22;°1941). These three young au- 
thors felt so strongly about what they 
saw that they’re able to make you see 
it too. As you read, your emotions, fired 
by theirs, are those of challenge. This 
is China in wartime, China in essence. 
It is Young China. 


T is a long flight trom the battle 
of Macassar to the Victorian 
parlors of our great-grandparents, 
where each elegant chair and sofa 
had its anti-macassar. But in his- 
tory, as in daily life, the little 
things are curiously linked with 
the large. 

Near the southern tip of 
Celebes Island is a city and a 
region called Macassar, which 
lends its name to the strait_in 
which American and Dutch air 





Words to the Wise 


Based on Words in This Issve 


By Gretta Bake 





In the tollowing sentences mark T 
if the statement is true, F if the 
statement is false. Key in Teachers 
Edition. (1-11 are from “Sophie Hal- 
enczik’s Greenhorns”; 12-13 are from 
“My Kingdom for a Horse”; 14-20 
are from “Round Table.” ) 


1. Caption is the title of an illustra- 
tion. 

2. A capitulating army advances on 
the enemy. 

8. To talk glibly is to speak with 
hesitation and difficulty. 

4. A lorgnette is a folding camp 
stool. 

5. An unprecedented event is one 
that has no example in history. 

6. A person with a cosmopolitan out- 
look is narrow-minded and provincial. 

7. A pretext is found in the first few 
pages of a book. 

8. A flagrant violation of the law is 
open and shameful. 

9. Information from an unimpeach- 
able source cannot be trusted. 


10. A n with an austere manner 
is not apt to make friends easily. 


MACASSA 
MEMORIES 


and naval forces dealt a smashing 
blow to the Japanese. In the early 
decades of 1800's there came 
into vogue an unguent for the 
hair known as macassar oil, orig- 
inally derived from a tree native 
to Celebes. J 4 lai 
Every well-groomed gen 

was sic to dress his hair 
freely with the “incomparable 
oil.” As a uence, W he 
rested his head against the back 
of a chair or sofa, he left a 

spot on the pce y h By way of 
protection, careful housekeepers 
contrived a covering for the ex- 
posed fabrics and called it an 
anti-macassar. Later on, these 
coverings of cotton, wool or silk 
were known as “tidies.” They are 
still to be seen in many a living- 
room.—The Atlanta Journal. 


11. An incredible story is one that is 
hard to believe. 

12. If you have a predilection tor 
winter sports, you're sure to dislike ice 
skating and skiing. 

13. If you enjoy equine sports, 
you're apt to like horse-racing. 

14. A person with an impassive man- 
ner hides his emotions. 

15. A wind that whistles bleakly 
through the trees blows with chilling 
force.’ 

16. A book with a prosaic title is 
sure to catch the reader’s eye. 

17. Buying Defense Bonds is one 
tangible f of your patriotism. 

TB. Agee fall b turbulent 
thoughts will prevent insomnia. 

19. A regiment detached from the 
main army is One that is cut off. 

20. A person overcome with con- 
sternation shows surprise. 


GRANT WOOD 


Grant Wood, famous American 
— died in Iowa City on Lincoln's 
irthday. He would have been 50 years 
old on February 13. Mr. Wood, who 
said the best ideas for painting came 
to him while milking a cow, is best 
known for his canvases of the Iowa 
scene. Most famous of these are his 
American Gothic (said to be the most 
popular of all American paintings), 
Dinner for Threshers, and Arbor Day. 
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By Rose Feld 


ie day that Frankie Halenczik 
went off to camp as a draftee 
was one of festivity for his mother, 
Sophie. It was also one of deep spir- 
itual exaltation, for it marked the be- 
ginning of our Connecticut town’s 
recognition of Sophie as an Ameri- 
can. First, there had been a family 
dinner at noon, consisting of mighty 
servings of goulash and egg noodles, 
Frankie’s favorite meat dish, fol- 
lowed by huge platters of Strudel 
filled with apples and chopped nuts, 
Frankie’s favorite dessert. And, after 
dinner, the photographer from the 
Gazette, our town’s weekly newspa- 
per, came to Sophie's house and took 


| apicture of her and Frankie standing 


under the American flag which 
draped their doorway. The picture 
was published two days later over 
a caption which must have been in- 
spired by Sophie’s guardian angel: 
“Proud American Mother Bids Smil- 
ing Farewell to Soldier Son.” 
Sophie, who does housework by 
the day and comes to us every Fri- 
day, had difficulty in attending to 
her tasks that week. She carried the 
clipping of the newspaper in her 
apron pocket and took it out every 
few minutes to look at it, with the 





Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English 
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Sophie was perplexed when they called her 
the town’s noblest citizen. She was just 


saying “Thank You, America” in her own way 


SOPHIE HALENCZIK'S GREENHORNS 


same proud smile the Gazette pho- 
tographer had caught. At noon she 
propped the picture against the 
sugar bowl and kept her eyes on it 
while she ate. 

“Is wonderful. No?” she asked 
me as she pored over the miracle of 
the two-column cut. “Me, Sophie 
Halenczik, proud American mother.” 

“Well, you are. I never saw a 
prouder one.” 

“Look,” she said, touching her face 
in the picture. “My hair. All over 
my eyes. I was so excited.” 

“That makes it more natural,” | 
said. “It’s good of both of you, 
though Frankie looks very serious.” 

Sophie chuckled. “Not serious,’ 
she explained. “He was mad.” She 
chuckled again, in obvious enjoy- 
ment of a private thought. I was nat- 
urally curious to know what it was 
all about, but, as usual, Sophie with- 
held her information until she could 
give it as a special favor in response 
to a request. 

“What was Frankie mad about?” 
1 asked her, capitulating, as she 
knew I would. 

“The family,” she answered. “You 
know, we have big dinner with 


“It's not that | don’t want to open my 
house,” Mrs. Scudder said finally, “but 
! dislike ham and potato salad and pie.” 


ion) are omitted. 


good cooking like the kind Frankie 
ain't goin’ to get in the Army. Nine 
at the table.” She counted them off 
on her fingers. “Me and Frankie,” 
she began, “then Mary and Irene 
and Annie and Dolores,” she went on, 
mentioning her three daughters and 
her ten-year-old grandchild. “That 
six. Then Kathi and the two boys.” 
I had forgotten about Kathi and the 
two children. They were cousins of 
Sophie's, recently arrived from Eu- 
rope, and were living with the 
Halencziks until Kathi's husband, 
Paul, who had just got a job in a shoe 
factory in Massachusetts, could make 
a home for them. 

“When the photographer come tor 
the picture,” Sophie continued, “they 
all want to be in it. So Frankie get 
mad.” She shook her head in smiling 
memory of the incident. “He just like 
his father”—she made a sign of the 
cross—“when he get mad. He don't 
care how he talk. He say he ain't 
goin’ to be in no picture with a lot 
of greenhorns. He mean his cousins. 
Not nice. No?” 

“No,” | agreed. 

“So to make things good, I say no- 
body be in except me. Sophie 
looked slyly at me from under her 
lowered eyelids. “Anyway, I like it 
better that way. Just Frankie and 


me. So that why he look so serious. 
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He just like his father. Like to have his 


own way.” 

Before she left, Sophie asked if she 
could cut out the picture from our copy 
of the Gazette. “I like to get a whole 
lot,” she explained. “I keep them for 
Frankie's didi. They be proud some- 
day. No?” 

That Sophie’s world would have new 
horizons I realized from the moment I 
saw her assume the role of proud Ameri- 
can mother. But my imagination fell 
short of Sophie’s ambitions and energy. 
Each week she came to us she had some 
new interest or activity to report. Our 
town is extremely war-conscious, and 
there are about a dozen committees en- 
gaged in one kind of work or another. 
The women sew, they knit, they raise 
money for medical supplies, for ambu- 
lances, for refugees in England, and for 
refugees in this country. Most of the 
women I know who participate in this 
work limit their activities to one or two 
organizations. Sophie, as far I could 
gather from her reports, joined all of 
them. She gave of her free time and 
her strength with extravagant generos- 
ity and enthusiasm. Glibly she spoke of 
the chairman of this committee and the 
chairman of that committee, mention- 
ing the names of the pillars of our town’s 
society with easy familiarity. Sophie was 
happy not because she was mingling 
with the town’s first families, but be- 
cause these native Americans were tak- 
ing her into the fold. Afternoons and 
evenings, after her day’s work in some 
home was over, Sophie sewed and 
ironed and patched clothes that were 
being sent p seme and — waited 
on the table and washed dishes at bene- 
fit suppers. 


Because it made the greatest de- 
mand upon her willingness to serve, 
Sophie was happiest with the commit- 
tee that sent clothes and medical sup- 
plies to refugee children in England. It 
was at a meeting of this committee that 
Sophie made the dramatic disclosure 
which gave her unprecedented popu- 
larity in our town. I was not there and 
can only report what I heard from 
friends who were, and from Sophie her- 
self. But first I must explain something 
about the committee and its chairman. 

When, after the first heavy bombings 
of London, it was announced that Eng- 
land was planning to send large groups 
of children to America for the duration 
of the war, our town at once organized 
a committee to help out in this eps. 
Unanimously chosen as chairman of the 
group was Mrs. Thornton Scudder, 
leader of our town’s social register by 
reason of birth, wealth, and European 
background. Her husband, who had 
died in London the year before, had 
been in the Diplomatic Service and had 


held important in many of the 
capitals Tie When, pr ol thirty 
years of living abroad, Mrs. Scudder 
returned to our town and opened the 
oe old Scudder house on Settlers’ 
Hill, everyone wondered what the din- 
ners at Mrs. Seudder’s would be like 
and if one could live up to the cosmo- 
politan brillance of her conversation. 
Nobody found out, for the simple 
reason that Mrs. Scudder had no din- 
ner parties. In an interview she gave 
to the Gazette, she announced that she 


had come home to taste the blessings 


of peace and quiet. People who met her 
said she was cold and austere. A few, 
who tried to intrude upon her solitude 
on the prextext of getting her support 
for this or that good work, called her 
stingy. The only time I saw her was 
at the counter of our general store, 
where she was buying a pound of 
chopped beef for her dachshund. She 
seemed friendly enough with the 
butcher and she looked exactly what 
she was—an elderly New England wo- 
man who had learned in her travels how 
to wear simple, good clothes and carry 
a lorgnette without looking a fool. 


| DON’T know how willingly she be- 
came chairman of the Committee for 
Refugee Children, but she accepted. At 
that time it was believed that our town 
would give shelter to many youngsters 
sent here from England. Mrs. Scudder 
herself down for two, and many 
amilies, following her example, agreed 
to take in others. There was much 
planning and preparation for the care 
of the expected young visitors. Some- 
body even suggested that a course in 
French be given, on the chance that 
some of the little refugees might be 
French or Belgian children. And then 
the bubble of preparation was pricked 
when England decided that it was un- 
safe to send the children across the 
ocean. 

By the time. Sophie became a mem- 
ber of this group, its purpose had been 
changed. With admirable flexibility, it 
was insured its survival by voting to 
become a committee for sending c! ‘ 
food, and medical supplies to refugees 
in England. Sophie approved of this 
effort, as she approved of anything any 
of the committees did. 

One never-failing, good old American 
method of raising funds for 
causes is selling tickets to a public sup- 
per, held either at a church or at a pri- 
vate home. I have been to several such 
suppers, and the menu is invariably the 
same: cold meats, potato salad, baked 
beans, pie, and coffee. When Sophie 
told me the Refugee Committee was 
planning such an event, I asked her 
where. 

“We don't know yet,” she answered. 





“The ladies would like to have it at 
Mrs. Scudder’s house, but she ain’t said 
she would do it.” ; 

“It's a big house,” I said. 

“Sure,” Sophie a ¥ at 
ae Tee Y 
This give them fine excuse.” 

“Do you want to see it?” I inquired. 

hie shrugged her shoulders. 

“All I care about is the kitchen,” she 
answered. “I like plenty of room to 
make coffee and plenty hot water to 
wash dishes. Ham and beans taste the 
same in every house. No?” 


I; WAS at the Refugee Committee 
following this talk that the doctor's 
wife, by prearrangement, asked Mrs. 
Scudder if she would take the initiative 
in the season’s program by having the 
first supper in her . It was obvi- 
ous from Mrs. Scudder’s reaction that 
she didn’t like the notion at all. For 
several moments, as it was reported to 
me, she said nothing, but sat at the 
head of the table around which the wo- 
men were sewing and twirled the black 
ribbon of her lorgnette around her fore- 
finger. 

“It's not that I don’t want to open my 
house,” she said finally, “but I thorough- 
ly dislike ham and potato salad and 


ie. 

Before anybody could sufficiently re- 
cover to make a courteous reply to this 
flagrant criticism of a sacred American 
institution, Sophie’s voice cut the heavy 
atmosphere. 

“Me, too, Mrs. Scudder!” she called 
from her place at the ironing board, 
where she was pressing little garments 
that were to be sent to England. “Also 
baked beans. They give me bad pains 
in the stomach,” 

This was the first time, in all proba- 
bility, that Mrs. Scudder had een 
aware of Sophie as a person. A few wo- 
men lau in nervous embarrassment, 
but Mrs. Scudder did not. 


“I quite agree with you, Mrs.——” 

“Halenezik.” Sophie said. “Sophie 
Halenczik.” 

“Halenczik,” Mrs. Scudder repeated. 
“You're Czech, aren't you? I remember 
thinking that when I saw your picture 
in the Gazette last spring.” She looked 

“tf at Sophie for a long time, then 

iled. “Tell me, Mrs. Halenczik,” she 
went on, “what kind of supper would 


ou prepare if you had it at your 
house?” 
Sophie, I was told, looked almost 


frightened for a moment, as if she had . 


been os into making an assertion 
that destroy her standing as an 
American. But, relying on Mrs. Scud- 
der’s i Frankie’s patriotic 


swered bravely, 
. (Concluded on page 32) 
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NYA photo 
Students are given welding training at 
on NYA workshop. This training is also 
used for upgrading in industry itself. 


Your Career in Defense—lll 


_ isn’t a white-collar war. Pro- 
duction is king today. The men in 
the factories are in demand. 

New additions to factories are going 
up all around us. You ask: “Who is 
going to ‘get the supervisory jobs in 
these new factories?” 

If you are already at work in one 
of the nation’s factories, no one has 
a better chance than yourself. What 
more likely source of supply for these 
supervisors than you who have had prior 
experience in the company’s plants? 

What should you do about it? 

You can best fit yourself for this new, 
advanced job by doing your present 
work as well as you ibly can. Then 
there is outside 
do after hours that counts,” some per- 
sonnel men go so far as to say. Many 
companies provide classes for outside 
study for their ambitious employees. 

The company may invite to attend 
these classes those whom it considers 
particularly qualified. If you were not 
chosen, go to the personnel director. 
Tell him about your ambitions and what 
you have done to achieve them. Chances 
are you will get a sympathetic hearing. 

I visited a leading machine-tool 
builder in the Middle West recently. I 
found that the assistant foreman in the 
main assembly d t, the fore- 
man in one of the unit assembly depart- 
ments, two of the setup men in the 
grinding department, and one of the 
foremen in the precision grinding de- 
partment all started as learners within 
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Advancement in the Factory 


By Shelby Cullom Davis 


the last few years. Never has the road 
to promotion been so easy to climb. 

In recommending men for promotion, 
the foreman’s judgment usually counts 
the most. He takes the following quali- 
fications into consideration: quality of 
work, quantity of work, dependability, 
a s- job knowledge, and atti- 
tude. Quality of work is most import- 
ant 


Promotion has become scientific, too. 
As a worker, particularly in large plants, 
you receive marks, just as if you were 
in school. This “report card” technique 
helps you. It lessens the chances of the 
foreman’s nephew being given the 
boost. 

During the past few months you have 
probably heard much talk about up- 
grading. 

Upgrading simply means that if you 
were a riveter’s assistant, for example, 
you would become a riveter. Or, if you 
were an assistant pourer of molten metal 
in a foundry, you would become the 
pourer. 

Don't make the mistake of thinking 
upgrading is automatic. You must work, 
and work hard, for your better position, 
with its increased pay. 

Three different of training for 
upgrading are usually used. 

1. Training on the Job by Foremen— 
This method is recommended wherever 
the foreman can take the responsibility 
of training the man in the department 
and on the job without classroom in- 
struction. 

During the break-in period, the em- 
ployee may be paid his former occupa- 
tional rate, but in no event does he re- 
ceive less than the hiring rate of the 
job he is learning. 

This type of training is particularly 
suitable for advancing men within their 
own department. 

2. Observer Training—This training is 
intended to prepare selected employees 
in advance a of work they have 
requested and will be placed on when 
new equipment arrives. 

The employee retains his regular job, 
but spends six hours a week without 
pay and outside of working hours, ob- 
serving the operation he is studying 
under the supervision of a qualified op- 
erator, and receiving related instruc- 
tion in the classroom. When the ma- 


chine is delivered, the employee is for- 
mally transferred to his new job at the 
hiring rate for that occupation. 

3. Learner Training—Employees who 
are selected for Learner Training must 
leave their regular jobs. 

One company, with a severe upgrad- 
ing problem, gave four different types 
of tests to all leadmen wishing to qual- 
ify for a foreman training course. The 
tests covered mental ability, mechanical 
aptitude, emotional stability, and voca- 
tional interest. Management found that 
those who ranked in the higher percent- 
ages in these tests were more easily and 
quickly trained. You might check up on 
how you rate in these tests. 

If your factory does not engage in 
upgrading, inquire about training 
courses at the vocational high school in 
your town. Or perhaps one of the Fed- 
eral or State agencies conducts training 
courses near where you live. Many of 
these courses are offered on an around- 
the-clock basis. You can finish your 
job, go home to dinner, and then off to 
a couple of hours of study and training. 

You are strongly advised to enter 
these training courses. ,And you are 
equally strongly advised to take them 
as seriously as your regular job. 

Which courses should you choose? 
Much depends upon the kind of job 
you have and the job you hope to get. 

If you are a welder, take courses that 
will improve your welding technique. 
Basic courses, in blueprint reading and 
drafting, will come in handy to almost 
anyone. Blueprints are really factory 
orders—and if you can’t follow the or- 
ders, you can’t possibly do what is 
wanted. 

All sorts of additional workers will 
be needed during the defense boom. 
But foremen or supervisors will be par- 
ticularly necessary. Foremen occupy ex- 
ceedingly responsible positions. They 
seldom make less than $1,800 a year 
and receive as much as $3,000. Espe- 
cially valuable foremen get as high as 
$6,000. 

It is up to you to make the most of 
your chances for promotion. No one can 
sow ambition in you but yourself. 





Reprinted in condensed form from Your Career 
in Defense, by Shelby Cullom Davis, by permis- 
sion of the author and of Harper & Brothers, 
publishers, New York City. 
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Pat jumped up, her heart pounding. 


HE clock downstairs struck 
eight. Pat sighed and turned a 
page of Macbeth. 


Is this a dagger which | see before 
me, 


The handle toward my hand? Come— 


Oh, gosh, why didn’t Don call? 
How could he be so stubborn? After 
all, he was the one who'd started the 
quarrel. He’d simply worked himself 
into a lather over something that 
was—unavoidable. Could she Relp it 
if Bill and Windy and the others 
sometimes dropped in the nights she 
had dates with Don. What did he 
expect her to do—slam the door in 
their faces? Or hide under the sofa? 
Or pretend she wasn't at home? 
Humph! Boys certainly were incon- 
sistent about some things. They 
couldn't see a girl who wasn’t popu- 
lar, but let one of them start dating 
a—a certain girl, and he expected her 
to stop, look and listen only to him. 
It didn’t make sense. 


Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight? Or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false crea- 

tion— 

But Don wasn't like that. Or hadn't 
been—until now. He’d always been 
so frank and fair. When was it—why, 
only last week they'd been talking 
about Les Hall and Maria Gomez 
and how Les couldn’t come to a Sta 
Club meeting because Maria canted 


BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 





5. Whe Calls? 


to go to the early movie. “That's 
what going steady does for you,” 
Don had said, then laughed. “They're 
just like an old married couple! Les 
gripes and Maria nags and they're 
always scrapping.” 

“The thing is,” he'd added, more 
seriously, “I don’t think they're very 
happy about the situation, either. 
Les is irritable all the time and Maria 
—well, she’s slipping, that’s all. She's 
dull as mud and she used to be at- 
tractive. They're stuck with each 
other and neither one of them knows 
how to get out of it. Gosh, Pat, let's 
never get that way! I think it's a 
mistake to narrow our lives down to 
one person, even if—even if I'd rather 
be with you than anybody else I 
know. And you do have fun with 
me, don’t you?” 

Have fun? Well, yes, if that meant 
that the minutes passed like seconds 
when they were together and that 
she couldn’t get him off her mind, 
when they weren't. 

And now this silly quarrel. Over 
nothing. She didn’t give two snaps 
for Bill or Windy or any of the 
others—not really. And the other 
night—the night of the quarrel—she 
wasn't “playing up to them,” as Don 
had said later; she was just bein 
hospitable, although maybe she ha 
overdone it. Maybe she could have 
told Bill she’d show him that new 
dance step some other time. Maybe 
she and Windy could have stopped 
with one game of ping-pong, instead 
of three. Maybe if she hadn't sug- 
gested a raid on the ice-box, hey 
wouldn't have hung around until al- 
most eleven. Maybe—oh, heck! 

Pat’s eyes involuntarily sought 
Don’s picture on the dresser. At the 
moment he was slightly disfigured 
by a cardboard sign, “In the Dog- 
house,” which Ginny had pasted over 
his nose, but Pat's gaze was concen- 
trated on the eyes and mouth. Gee, 
she could almost hear him say, “Hi, 
Freckles!” Funny she’d always hated 
that nickname until Don started us- 
ing it. Then she didn’t mind at all. 
But, of course, he might never say 
it again—now. 

Pat went to the door and called 


b, Gey Gael 


downstairs. “Mom? What time is it 
by the clock down there?” 

“Eight fifteen,” Mom called back. 
“Why?” 

“Oh—I-—I just thought maybe my 
watch was wrong. And I didn’t want 
to spend too much time on my Eng: 
lish—I have Spanish to do,” she add- 
ed, as if an alibi was ; 

She went back to the desk and 
picked up her Spanish . Ho- 
hum! Might as well do those vocabu- 
lary exercises for Monday and get 
them over with. Then shed have all 
weekend—for whaf? Monday sud- 
denly seemed a million years away. 

Pat opened her Spanish book with 
determination and wrote in her note- 
book: 

El profesor es muy bueno. El 
profesor es mi amigo. El profesor— 

The telephone jingled downstairs. 
Pat jumped up, her heart pounding. 
If—if only it was Don! Then she 
heard Mom say, “No, he’s not, Hank. 
He went out right after supper. . . . 
No, I don’t. I'm afraid I can’t keep 
up with Tommy’s dates.” Then she 
laughed and said goodbye. 

Pat sank back into the chair. Tom- 
my. Now there was somebody who 
had the system. Here today, there 
tomorrow. A different date every 
week and none of them seemed to 
worry him! All right, she could be 
that way, too. Play the field. Get as 
many dates as she could, Then when 
Don called—if he ever did, she'd say, 
“Oh, I'm so sorry, Don, but I have 
a date tomorrow night. . . . The 
prom? I'm going with Bill. Sorry. 
... And I have a date for that, too. 
But do call me again sometime!” 
That would show him! There were 
plenty of other boys in the world be- 
sides Don. Why should she sit 
around and wait— 

The telephone rang again, but this 
time Pat didn’t move. Even when 
Mom called her, she took her time 
about answering. But when she 
heard Don say, “H’lo, Pat! Look, if 
you aren’t busy, could I come over 
for a while? I thought we ought to 
talk things over—” Pat melted com- 
pletely. y, of course, Don,” she 
said softly. “I'll be waiting.” 
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SOFTBALL NEWS There's a spot for 
your team in the Scholastic Softball Tourna- 
ment now. Boys or girls—you've got an even 
chance to cop swell prizes. 

Better get your team together and have 
your Athletic Director enter you now. If he 
doesn’t have all the detaile—write Pepsi-Cola 
Company at once. 


*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
Our hero here is trying to get his gal to give 
this stag line the brush off and sit one out with 
him, sipping a Pepsi-Cola or two. Don’t blame 
him, either . . . Pepsi-Cola sure tastes nice. 


ola is made only by Pepsi-Cola Co.. Long Island City, N. Y. Bottled locally by Authorized Bottlers from coast to coast. 


\ 
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PLAY WITH THE BEST AS 
YOU WORK FOR VICTORY 


GOOD 
GOLF BEGINS 
WITH GOOD EQUIPMENT 


The difference in cost between good equipmenm, and 
mediocre equipment is so little that it really doesn’t pay 
to risk spoling your game for several dollars saving. For 
57 years Hillerich & Bradsby have been making athletic 
equipment to the specifications of professionals, and their 
golf clubs reflect the close attention to the finest point 
of design and work hip 4 ded by the country’s 





finest players. Write us for catalog. Department 8-32. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO.., Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Louisville GRAND SLAM 
Louisville POWER-BILT 


GU Cecbs 











Take this trim and husky thirteen- 
and-a-half-footer out in the cool, 
crisp breezes. Watch the jaunty way 
she handles. Old Town’s lapstrake 
insures this sailing dinghy against 
strains and leaks. She’s built to “take 
it” for many years. Ninety square 
feet of sail. Bow and side decking. 
Effortless centerboard control. All 
brass fittings. Economical to own. 


FREE CATALOG shows boats and 
canoes of all types. Write today! Old 
Town Canoe Company, 853 Eln 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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ICE MODELS 
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L0¢ a Week 
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our literature 2 
FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLU 
TYPEWRITER 


INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. 315 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, ttt, 

















S PROFESSIONAL = go, 
Ben Hogan is definitely on 
the Tiny Tim side. He 
weighs less than 140 pounds—with 
both arms full of lead putters. But 
he’s the most feared golfer in the 
game. Though tiny, he’s dynamite 
off the tee—one of golf's longest hit- 
ters—and he’s licked them all, big 
and small, in tournament after tour- 
nament during the past four seasons. 
In this time, he has won more 
prize money and tournaments than 
any golfer in the business. His aver- 
age 18-hole score since 1939 is under 
71. No other golfer can match this 
for consistency. 


Papa Was Village Smithy 


Fort Worth, Texas, proudly claims 
Ben as its own, but the Giant Killer 
was born in Dublin (Texas, not Ire- 
land), where his father was the vil- 
lage blacksmith. 

After Mr. Hogan’s death, the fam- 
ily moved to Fort Worth. Ben, who 
was nine at the time, started selling 
papers to help out with the bills. He 
had to stay out past midnight every 
night to meet the trains at the depot. 
He was skinny and small, and the 
long hours and lack of sleep didn’t 
agree with him. 

So he decided to get a job as a 
caddy. You could make more money 
carrying a golf bag for 18 holes than 
by selling a hundred papers. Ben got 
his first job on the Glen Garden 
course. He took to golf clubs like 
ham takes to eggs. 

It was through plain necessity that 
he learned to drive as hard as he 
does. Before work every morning, 
the caddies would line up and hit 
drives. The boy who hit the shortest 
ball would have to retrieve all the 
rest, while the others joshed him. 

In 1931, when he was only 19, Ben 








































Ben Hogan 


decided to turn pro. He had saved 
$75, but this didn’t- last long. He 
wound xP in Los Angeles with 15 
cents. er playing through the 
tournament with nothing to eat but 
oranges, he went home. 


He landed a job as pro on a nine- 
hole course. As hardly anybody ever 
came out to play, he had a hard time 
keeping the wolf away from his 
door. But it was the making of him 
as a golfer. He had time to practice 
four hours every morning. 

Six years later, he decided to take 
another whirl at tournament com- 
petition. He bought a car and drove 
all the way to Niagara Falls, New 
York, for his first tournament. But 
again he couldn’t win enough money 
to live on. He went home broke the 
following year. 


if at First You Don’t Succeed 


One thing he never lost, however, 
was confidence. He got married on 
practically no money at all and, for 
a honeymoon, took his wife along 
for the 1939 golf campaign. She 
proved a g luck . Ben 
clicked that season and has been 
winning ever since. 

The secret of Ben’s success is—no 
secret. He just works at golf harder 
than anybody else. He still puts in 
long hours of practice. He has been 
known to spend an entire day in 
practice—many times on a single 
shot. His hands are as calloused and 
hard as a ditch-digger’s. 

Although Ben is now riding high. 
he is not completely happy. He has 


to win a tournament before the 


folks in Texas. 
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SCHOLASTIC ART SHOWS OPEN 


| School Art Exhibits being held this 

spring in leading department stores 
throughout the country in conjunction 
with Scholastic Magazine have opened. 
Best work from — of these Regional 
Exhibits will be sent to Pittsburgh 
for consideration for places in Scholas- 
tic’s Fifteenth Annual National High 
School Art Exhibit in the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Some 162 students won Scholastic 
Awards Achievement Keys and Certifi- 
cates of Merit in the Michigan Exhibit 
which opened at the J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany in Detroit February 23rd. Two 
others which opened in February were 
the E. W. Edwards & Sons’ Exhibit in 
Syracuse, New York, and the New Jer- 
sey Exhibit at L. Bamberger & Co. 

Last week’s openings included the 
following stores: R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, New York; The Hub, Henry C. 
Lytton & Sons, Chicago; The Rike- 
Kumler Company, Dayton, Ohio; Sage- 
Allen, Hartford, Conn.; The Dayton 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; The 
Boston Store, Milwaukee, Wis.; and 
Younkers, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Stores and cities holding public open- 
ings this week are: The John Shillito 
Co., Cincinnati; Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. 
Louis, Mo.; John Wanamaker’s, Phila- 
delphia; Miller & Paine, Lincoln, Neb. 


\'ss of the seventeen Regional High 
| 


This wood carving won the $100 Richard 
Weil Jr. Grand Prize in the New Jersey 
Exhibit at Bamberger’s. Sculptor is Ben- 
ny Bamburak, Union (N. J.) High School. 


Reginald Marsh, noted artist (hand at chin), with M. R. Robinson, editor-publisher 
of Scholastic, appraise a prize-winning water color during press preview of New 
Jersey High School Art Exhibit at L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, New Jersey. 
The New Jersey Exhibit ran from February 25 to March 7. Over 1,000 entries were 
displayed and over 130 prizes awarded. Best work from each of the 17 Regional 
Exhibits will be forwarded to Pittsburgh for possible places in National Exhibit. 


General view of Greater New York High School Art Exhibit at R. H. Macy & Co. 
Exhibit area extends over 16,000 feet of floor space on fifth floor. Students’ entries 
include oil paintings, water colors, drawings, sculpture, and advertising art. 
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Greenhorns 
(Concluded from page 26) 


youlash and noodles and apple Strudel 
lled with nuts before he goes to camp.” 

“Goulash and noodles and apple 
Strudel,” Mrs. Scudder repeated softly, 
and those who sat near enough to hear 
her said it was like a sigh burdened 
with unforgettable memories of happi- 
ness. 

“Or maybe | make paprika chicken 
tor main dish and Marillen Knédel for 
dessert,” Sophie continued, with in- 
creasing courage. “My husband, he was 
crazy about that.” 

Before anyone knew quite how it 
happened, Scphie was seated next to 
Mrs. Scudder and the two of them were 
excitedly talking food. The rest of the 
group sat entranced as they listened to 
the » tara of the respective virtues 
of Kolatchen and Stollen, Sauerbraten 
and stuffed goose neck, and chopped 
beef in cabbage leaves and chopped 
veal in grape leaves plucked in the heat 
of summer. 

“And piroshki. Can you make 
piroshki?” Mrs. Scudder asked in a voice 
almost breathless with unbelief. “Or are 
they too Russian?” 

“Sure, I make piroshki,” Sophie de- 
clared proudly. “I make them stuffed 
with chopped chicken livers mixed with 
farina. And I make them filled with 
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FINE, pink rubber. 
Unique, special bias 
The kind of eraser you've 
we d for all sing, 
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sour cherries for dessert. And’ sugar and 
sour cream over them. No?” 

A groan of delight escaped the 
austere lips of Mrs. eames : 
She gazed at Sophie with worshipful 
eyes and then shook her head, as if in 
rejection of a thought that was passing 
through her mind. 

“No. It would be impossible,” she 
said, half to herself, and then, feeling 
she owed it to Sophie to explain her 
remark, she continued, almost wistfully. 
“I was thinking it would: be wonderful 
to give a supper at my house of paprika 
chicken and Strudel or ——” 

“Goulash, and Kugelhopf for dessert,” 
Sophie suggested joyously. “Or maybe 
Sauerbraten and cabbage Strudel. You 
know cabbage Strudel? And maybe 
Torte for dessert. No?” 


“We could sell a hundred tickets at 
a dollar apiece easily,” the treasurer of 
the committee broke in, shrewdly rais- 
ing the price that had been planned. 

Mrs. Scudder looked at Sophie as 
though she were some precious dis- 
covery in a world of drab. monotony 
and shook her head in regret. 

“No. It’s impossible. It’s absolutely 
impossible. One person couldn't do it 
alone. Even if I helped, she couldn’t 
do it. Not for a hundred people.” 


Tren Sophie casually introduced the 
news which rocked our town for days.’ 

“I do it if you want, Mrs. Scudder. I 
get Kathi to help me.” 

“Kathi? Who's Kathi?” Mrs. Scudder 
asked. 

“Kathi is my cousin,” Sophie ex- 
plained. “She live with me. She and 
the two children, until her husband get 
fixed in Brockton, Massachusetts. They 
come from Europe four months ago.” 

“From Europe? Four months ago?” 
Mrs. Scudder asked, and the women 
around the table were held by the in- 
tonation of her voice. 

“Sure. They orns,” Sophie ex- 
poner. “Paul—he is Kathi’s husband— 

e have to hide when the Nazis find out 
about him. Paul hate them. He be- 
long to the M k Party.” 

“How did ching oot here?” Mrs. Scud- 
der asked, her eyes wide with amaze- 
ment. 

“We help them,” Sophie answered. 
“A man, a friend of Paul, he come from 
New York one day with a letter from 
Paul and he tell us he can get them out 
if we have money for the tickets for the 
ship. That was a long time ago, more 
than a year ago. He didn’t say where 
they are; he say it’s a secret. But we 
ask him a lot of questions about Paul 
and Kathi and we know he tell the 
truth.” ‘ 

“Well?” Mrs. Scudder said gently. 

“Well, we collect the money. We 
all got a little something in the bank— 


Mary and Irene and Annie. No? And 
then we a mortgage on the house 
for the rest.” The intense faces around 
the table confused her for a moment. 
“That's all right,” she explained, smiling 
at her listeners assuringly. “They pay 
back some day. We come to America 
like that, too. My husband's brother— 
he work in a bakery—he help us. We 
pay back every penny. That's all right.” 

“You brought over four refu: and 
are now taking care of three of them in 
your house?” Mrs. Scudder said in a 
voice trembling with emotion. “Tt’s in- 
credible!” : 


S orn shook her head in perplexed 
denial of Mrs. Scudder’s words. 

“They relatives. Not refugees. They 
don’t come from England. They cous- 
ins, greenhorns, just like we was when 
we come here. Paul is a good man. 
Only he hate the Germans, so they want 
to send him to prison. But he run away 
and they come here. He hope they 
can stay here. That's all.” 

Mrs. Scudder rose unsteadily to her 
feet and looked down the length of the 
table. I am told her eyes were brim- 
ming with tears as she addressed the 
women of the committee. When she sat 
down, Sophie was covered with the be- 
wilderment of hearing herself described 
as a heroine. She, Sophie Halenczik, 
whose sacrifice had brought four hu- 
mans out of the inferno of a Nazi-con- 
quered larid and whose humble home 
gave shelter to three of them, was pro- 
claimed the town’s noblest citizen. 

The news about Sophie travelled 
quickly. There was a long story in the 
Gazette, with a picture showing Sophie 
and her three refugees; there was a 
supper of goulash and noodles and 
apple Strudel at Mrs. Scudder’s house, 
po by Sophie, her cousin Kathi, 

several of our town’s hostesses, 
who were happy to serve under Sophie's 
leadership; there was the announcement 
that the committee had pledged itself 
to pay off the mortgage on Sophie's 
house msg ap series of suppers; and 


highly elated over her im . 

“I don’t understand,” said to me 
when she came to do her the 
day after the Scudder supper. “I always 
think refugees are the in Eng 
land what need clothes medicine. 
No?” Her smile was perplexed. “Any- 
way,” she added, “we some nice 
pictures in the . I send them to 


Reprinted from The New Yorker, by permission 
of the editors and of the author. 
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Issues of the War 


(Concluded from page 7) 






dustrial, our a and our finan- 
cial system to those of the Axis nations. 

It would mean, in short, a long —_ 
ot acute economic ion, a sharply 
lowered standard living, and an 
eventual collapse of our economic 
system. 






But this is only part of the story. For 
certainly an isolated America would 
face one of two alternatives. It could 
stand pe on the defensive, try- 
ing, somehow, to maintain its political 
independence against a world-wide 
combination, spending huge sums on 
its army and navy, preparing for an 
inevitable showdown. This would not 
only be difficult. Without access to es- 
sential materials such as rubber and tin 
and chrome it would probably be futile. 














The Myth of “Collaboration” _ 


The other alternative would be to 
“collaborate” with the victorious Axis 
powers—to establish, in short, a 
“Vichy” government in the United 
States. Such a government could doubt- 
less come to terms with the Axis nations, 
but we know from experience that the 
terms are not very good. And let us not 
delude ourselves that collaboration 
could be achieved with a government 
that was friendly to liberty and to de- 
mocracy at home. Any government ac- 
ceptable to the Axis powers would be, 
like the government in France today, 
one hostile to democracy and antagon- 
istic to liberty. This would be the end 


of the American experiment in de- 

















mocracy, the end, ps, of the dem- 
ocratic experiment in the modern 
world. 





If we see what will be the conse- 
quences of defeat, we appreciate 
better the stakes of “ai a fay 
wards of victory. The stakes of battle 
concern not physical survival alone. 
7 concern not the United States 
alone. 

The ultimate stake of battle is the 
democratic way of life, and that is the 
way of life of free men. We are to de- 
termine, now, and in the hard years to 
come, whether government founded 
upon the notion of democracy and of 
liberty can survive. We are to deter- 
mine now whether the idea that gov- 
emment is made for man, that govern- 
ment should protect man in rights and 
liberties, that government should for- 
ward law and order and peace — can 
survive. 

We are to determine now whether a 
society founded on the notion of the 
worth and dignity of man, on the prin- 
ciple of individual freedom and initia- 
tive, on moral_law of individual and of 
social responsibility, can survive. 
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(See March 2 issue) 


TESTING 
Place the egg in 
pan of water. If 
is a good, fresh 
, it will sink 
lie orr its side; 
it is a bad egg, 
it will float. But if 
it tilts up a trifle, 
use your judgment 
in eating it. It may not be very fresh. 


WHO ARE THEY? 

(a) Librarian of Congress; (b) noted 
clergyman and theologian; (c) outstand- 
a on entive medicine and 
public health; (d) U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; (e) noted author and editor 
of nati -known Emporia (Kansas) 
Gazette; (f) noted author, educator, and 
literary critic; (g) U. $. Ambassador to 
Great Britain; (h) engineer and inventor, 
now director of research for General Mo- 
tors Corp.; (i) one-time musical child 

igy who is now an internationally fa- 
mous violinist; (j) founder and president of 
Pan American Airways System. 
WHAT TIME IS IT? 

(a)2:30 p. m. Thursday; (b) 8:30 a. m. 
Friday; (c) 6:30 a.m. Friday; (d) 12:30 
a. m. Friday; (e) 11:30 p. m. Thursday; 
(£) 7:30 p. m. Thursday. 

WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 
The two quantities are equal. 
HASH TALK 
“Have you any eggs?” “Yes, we have 
.” “Have you any ham?” “Yes, we 


have ham and eggs.” 


=e 


~ 
— 


sf @:,.¢ 





NUMBERS TEST 

(a) 11, 18, 15, etc.—(b) 12, 19, 15, 
23, 18, 27, etc.— (c) 109, 105, 101, etc. 
—(d) 20, 21, 24, 25, ete.—(e) 60, 120, 
70, 140, etc. 


Words of the Week 


Vowet Sounds: ile, care, ada, ah, sota; 
éve, énd; ice, fll; tée, drb. ddd, f60d, fddt; 


at end of 
liquid J; « gr ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 


svilable accented svllables are italicized 
flagrant (flagrant), p. 26. Conspicu- 
ously bad; glari : 


y bad; , 
acomediiiae (in tér mé di éri), 
An agent acting between outside forces. 
(ma nip ilé shin), p. 5. 
Skillful mana 


t. 
metamorphosis (mét 4 mér f6 sis), p. 18. 
A striking alteration in appearance, char- 
acter, or circumstances. 
(par fik d lar izm), p. 11. 
The political theory that each state in a 
federation is free to te its own inter- 
ests without regard for the whole. 
sinecure (si né kar), p. 22. Any office or 
position of value which involves little or 


no ity or active service. 
, p. 8. (nautical), to lower a flag 
or colors in token of surrender. 
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merica 
IN A WORLD 
AT WAR 


* This series of short accounts of 
current international topics, written by 
expert historians, economists, lawyers, 
and scientists, is of vital interest to 
every American who is trying to make 
up his mind about the problems of 
today. 

“I find the series AMERICA 'N A 
WORLD AT WAR a very useful set 
of pamphlets.”"—Luther Gulick, Imnsti- 
tute of Public Administration 





“The whole series has been a tremen- 
dous help to us.”"—Henriette Malkiel, 
OEM, Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs 


AMERICA FACES 
JAPAN 


By William C. Johnstone. This well- 
known authority on the Far East clari- 
fies the picture of America’s recent 
relations with her present enémy. 


OUR ALLIES: 
The NETHERLANDS 
EAST INDIES 


By J. Anton de Haas. A short analysis 
of the richest colonies in the world and 
their importance td the economic life of 
the United States. 


BUILDING OUR FENCES IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


By J. Anton de Haas. A discussion of 
the economic and political weapons still 
available to the United States in its 
effort to combat the Nazi influence*in 
this hemisphere. 
ANY 
12 Subscribe for $2 for the 
PAMPHLETS | 59" including ‘your “choice 
$] of those now issued. 
. 
AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


WAR FOR POWER AND POWER 
FOR FREEDOM 


GERMAN GEOPOLITICS 

THE FAITH OF AN AMERICAN 
HITLER'S SPEECHES AND THE U.5. 
GERMANY THEN AND NOW 


PRODUCTION AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


GERMAN YOUTH AND THE NAZI 
DREAM 














FOOD OR FREEDOM: THE VITAL 
BLOCKADE 


HITLER'S CONQUEST OF AMERICA 
Write for description of complete 
series 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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1, Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 
2. Upon completion of the crossword 
puzzle, write a sentence, totaling 
12 words or less, containing the words 
“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 
ditional words which appear in the 
crossword puzzle. 
3, Each contestant may submit more 
ACROSS 
I’m the hero of this puz- 
tle. They call me Mr. 
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[LAUGHS) 


Indian Giver 


McDermott: “Weel, McPherson, 
where’s that chicken ye promised to gie 
me?” 

McPherson: “Mighty sorry, McDer- 
mott, but it got weel.” 


Wet 
Hunt: “It's raining cats and dogs out- 
side.” 
Peck: “Yes, I know, I just stepped 
into a poodle.” 


A Light Story 


Customer: 
bulbs?” 

Clerk: “No, just Mazda and General 
Electric.” 


“Do you have hyacinth 


What, No Pickles? 


Little Marie: “I bet you didn’t have 
a good time at the birthday party yes- 
terday.” 

Little Willie: “I did so.” 

Little Marie: “Then why haven't you 
got the stummick ache today?” 


Jeep! 


Captain: “Why didn’t you salute me 
yesterday?” 

Private: “I didn’t see you, sir.” 

Captain: “Good, I was afraid you 


were mad at me.” 
Columbia “‘Jester”’ 


Jill? 


The hjred girl had been sent down to 
the brook to fetch a ee water, but 
stood rns at the ing stream ap- 
parently lost in thought. 

“What's she waiting for?” asked her 
mistress, who was watching. 

“Dunno,” wearily replied her hus- 
band. “Perhaps she hasn't seen a pailful 


she likes yet.” 
Sour Ow! 


Quiet Zone 


Landlord (to prospective tenant): 
“You know we keep it very quiet and 
orderly here. Do you “have any 
children?” 

P.T.: “No.” 

Landlord: “A piano, radio, or vic- 
trola?” 

P.T.: “No.” 

Landlord: “Do you play any musical 
instruments? Do you have a dog, cat, 
or parrot?” 

P.T.: “No, but my fountain pen 
scratches a little sometimes.” 
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Commager 
Today’s Trends in the Light of the 
Past: The Influence of Sea Power, 
by Philip Dorf 
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CARIBBEAN MAP (p. 6) 
Score 10 points each, total 30 

The distance from Key West, Fla., to 
the Panama Canal, as the bomber flies, 
is (a) 105 miles; (b) 505 miles; (c) 
1,050 miles; (d) 10,050 miles. 

Which of these two islands of the 
Caribbean region are under the control 





i of Vichy France? Barbados Antigua 
: Guadeloupe Curacao Martinique 
Trinidad amaica. 


Haiti shares a Caribbean island with 
one of the following: (a) Puérto Rico; 
(b) Dominican Republic; (c) Cuba; 
(d) Antigua. 


| WHO ARE THEY? 


ssseeeneeeneeesereneeneeeeneenaeesereT: 


: ippines; (b) | fifth columnists 
: in Java; (c) head hunters of Borneo; 
(d) inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The head of the Church of 

is (a) the King; (b) the Prime Minister; 
(c) the Vicar of Wakefield; (d) the 
Archbishop of Can 

William H. Davis is head of the (a) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Alexander J. 


, Director of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, Mich. 
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What Do You Know About the News?~ 


Test yourself! These suggestions are based on news articles in this issue of Scholastic. 
Perfect score is 100. How close can you come? Answers in Teachers Edition. 


War Production Board; 
Civilian Defense; (c) 
Labor Board. 


General George C. Marshall is (a) 


supreme in command 


United Nations in the Far East; (b) 


Chief of Staff of the U. 
U. S. Secretary of War. 
The Nisei are (a) 
Japanese; (b) Japanese 

S.; (c) Native-born 
are naturalized citizens 


TRUE OR FALSE? 


Score 5 points each, tore! 20 


T F The steel companies 


‘the Little Stel di om are will- 
the union shop. 
voi is also known as 


T F The Declaration of Intentions, 


ing to 
T F Dutch 
Surinam. 


signed by the U. 


governments, is a plan for k 

ing Germany in a state of slavery + 
Nations win the war. 

T F Chiang Kai-shek recently visited 


after Unit 
India. 


Short 
“tober Frost, 
Public Schools, Tulse, Ob Oklo. Eli Elis Lieberman, Asso- 


Story Anthologies, 
Poet, South Shafts- 
isor of English, 


Schools, New York City. 


Mearns, School of Education, New York 
il O'Leary, Central H. S., 


Minne- 
ek 1 or Lincoln 


(b) Office of 
National War 
of armies of 
S. Army; (c) 
American-born 
aliens in the 


nese who 
the U. S. 


concerned in 


S. and British 
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Aristotle Said: 















“Of this alone 

even God is deprived, 
the power of 

making things that 

are past never 










to have been.” 









































The ancient Greek 
teacher knew youth and 


its tendency to be impet- 
uous. 


























He also was fully 
aware of the remorse 
that follows ill-advised 
action. 





























Time never gives man 
the opportunity to recall 
things that have been 
done. 


In building for the fu- 
ture, youth should pro- 
ceed carefully. 
























































Take full advantage of 
today and tomorrow 
will yield a harvest of 
fruitful satisfactions. 
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Who's Going to Step into 
their Shoes .....rack at the Office? 


With new workers taking the place of men in uniform, 
America’s millions of office machines become a priceless war-time asset 


“Yes, Mr. Atherton, these accounting machines are 
more of a life-saver than ever. Just couldn’t 
do without them. Should have had them long 
ago. The new men? Oh, they’re coming along 
all right. Right now, of course, they can’t 
carry the | that Brown and Miller used to 
handle, but what we lose on that score these 
Underwood Elliott Fishers more than make up. 
we're simplifying stock record control, order 
writing, billing even further . . . one short-cut 
atter another, yet with complete accuracy!” 


Copyright 1942, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


This young lady and her Underwood Payroll 
Machine are fighting on the side of the Allies. 
You see, the and enlistments greatly in- 
creased the work of the Payroll ent 
--.80 many new names to handle! And then 
several of that Department’s best men marched 
off in uniform. Yet all hands are being paid 
promptly, accurately and with adequate, ex- 

lanatory data. Thus, time and energy are be- 
ing saved for the production of materials to 
back up the good men who left. 


Se ye & fone oat 
$ x 


ve Investin America! Buy Defense Bonds and Stemps 


Maybe this happens in your office . . . work de- 
layed because two workers need the same 
typewriter. Make sure immediately that every 
machine is in good o ing condition. When 
good men leave your payroll for Uncle Sam’s, 
office nnel will have to work Harder than © 
ever. Give them the facilities to make the extra 

effort count. Do away with typing bottlenecks. 


“Jim, do you think we're doing all right? After all, 
we haven’t had much experience withj this 
type of work.” The operator of the Under- 
wood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machine 
stops for a moment to answer: “I we're 
doing all right and it’s because of this little 
machine. Suppose we had to make all these 
calculations with no help exce ncil and 
paper! We'd never be able to double check 
pani step and be sure of our ground. Just 
wouldn’t have enough time or energy left.” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speer the Nation's Victory! 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Ave., N.Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 





